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Do you know 
what to know? 


Of course you do, where your job is concerned. But what 
about the subjects that are in the air but not at your finger- 
tips? What about computers, and amoebae, and heavy water? 
A hundred years ago, a really educated man could have a 
grasp of the whole field of human knowledge—all of it. Today a 
scientist might devote a lifetime of study to the hind leg of an 
insect and still come up with something new on his death bed. 
Who will bridge the gap between those who know more and 
more about less and less, and the many to whom general 
knowledge is indispensable equipment for everyday life? 


ROLL BACK THE FRONTIER 


The Reader’s Digest removes the barriers between the expert 
and the many. It extends the frontiers of general knowledge. 
In reports stripped of inessentials, in language free of jargon, 
this magazine tells you about the really important advances 
in science, in medicine, in man’s relations with man, in man’s 
relation to God. It gives the facts worth talking about—placed 
in perspective, phrased in the most readable form ever devised. 


THE BUSY MAN’S ACADEMY 


The Reader’s Digest is the busy man’s academy. Its pages 
sparkle with the ideas of men and women who speak with 
authority on their subjects. Unlike other magazines, the 
Digest does not have to compete for the best thinkers: it com- 
mands the services of them all. 

No matter where they first publish their new discoveries, 
their trail-blazing experiments, their ultimate conclusions, 
The Reader’s Digest finds them and brings a distillation of 
their wisdom to its readers. 

In printing the best of what is published—wherever it is 
published—the Digest renders a real service while it informs 
and entertains. 


By giving you more knowledge 


The Reader’s Digest 


helps you to get more out of life 


Average issue 200 pages, containing 28 selected features and many extras “SY 2/6 every month 


JOHN STEINBECK 


THE WINTER OF OUR DISCONTENT 


“In this book John Steinbeck returns to the high standards of ‘The Grapes 
of Wrath’ and to the social themes that made his early work so impressive, 
and so powerful. Critics who said of him that he had seen his best days 


had better tie on their napkins and prepare to eat crow.” sAUL BELLOW. 
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PETER USTINOV 


WE WERE ONLY HUMAN 


An overwhelming condemnation of Nazism in the form of cartoons written 
and drawn by Ustinov himself. “The shock they administer will not please 
those who would forgive and forget. But why should we forgive or forget?” 
HUGH TREVOR-ROPER. 7/6d. 
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A story of action, love and danger in exotic corners of the world. The 


search for a man mysteriously silenced by an international conspiracy. 18/- 
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A BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL STUDY BY RICHARD 
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CHATTO & WINDUS 


IRIS MURDOCH 
A Sevéred Head 


In Miss Murdoch’s most brilliant and entertaining 
vein. The ironical solicitude and wry ferocity with 
which she examines her characters give the book a 
unique flavour. 


‘A partial synopsis does less than justice to the 
brilliance of Miss Murdoch’s mythologising and 
invention; and does not touch at all on her superb 
narrative power.’ WILLIAM GOLDING 


‘Reinforces my belief that she is one of the most 
talented and excitingly original of the younger 
English writers. She combines first rate intelligence 
and imaginative daring with a fine sense of the 
comic and a brilliant command of language.’ 
Atlantic Monthly 
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THE CLASSICAL TEMPER 
A Study of James Joyce’s Ulysses 


S. L. Goldberg 


‘A valuable contribution to its subject.’ 
J. I. M. STEWART 
‘Fascinating book... continuously fruitful and 
exciting.’ JOHN WAIN 
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ROYAROELER 


Faustian Sketches 


FAUST AND THE DANCERS 


I saw their skirts’ inverted petals 

All frail and overblown, 

Their heads of various shining metals, 
Their arms that would have flown 
Save for the dovetailed bone. 


I saw the tights, chalk-white, unwrinkled, 
Full of their fated shapes, 
The dark or sparkling beasts’ fur sprinkled 
Down deeply-valleyed napes, 


The breasts unround as grapes. 


I wanted privately to whisper 
Their fragile public name, 

Become the tease, the pet, the lisper, 
Transformer of their shame, 

The partner in the game. 


Sick of my years’ renunciations, 
Pretence of calm at joy 

Bequeathed to following generations, 
What soul would I destroy 

To be again a boy ! 


Indeed, I deny that soul lives after 

The power has gone to bend 

These slanting spines beneath one’s laughter 
Till dancers all contend 

Against the dance’s end. 


FAUST BATHING wat 


Standing with girded loins beside 
Thalassa, watching in the tide 
The bathers white as halibut, 
There comes the feeling in the gut 
For piteous humanity. 
These faces, vulgar, gay, unfree, 
These bums divided like a root, 
These breasts impossible or cute, 
And varied, as signatures, these howls 
As from absurd displaying fowls, 
Remind me of my superior brain, 
My aptness for intenser pain, 
And my paralysis before 
That bleeding accident, the core 
Of living. 

Now I plunge. The cold 
Deludes me that I am not old. 
The stringy limbs are galvanized 
Like one of my own frogs, surprised 
By current from the jars, and speed 


Through foam, turds, condoms, bootlace weed. 


Soon spent, I turn upon my back: 
The billows nicely weigh the slack; 


Above their syrup greens a slow 


Sea-bird, brown-smudged like urban snow, 


Sails skies as soft as towelling. 


On land again I feel that wing, 

The symbol of creative power, 

Hang rotting from my neck. The hour 
Has come when all philosophies 

That seek mysterious unities 

Of number, element and force 

In stuff of air, star, gold and horse, 
And those utopias of rich 

Gardener, exiled tsarevich 
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And moral poetry, are able 

No longer to console the fable- 
Seeking imagination of 

The sensitive, the starved of love. 
Now only magic can reverse 

The impetus towards the worse 
And halt the atom in its rage 

To burn the world, bring on old age. 


MAGIC 


It’s magic that has ravished me. 
Study to magic, magic to desire, 
And magic is to set me free. 


Though haunted by the poetry 
That shows the age its mask of ire, 
It’s magic that has ravished me. 


I serve that plain philosophy 
Whose world is merely air, earth, fire— 
And magic is to set me free. 


In impotent maturity 
I see afresh love’s lewd attire: 
It’s magic that has ravished me. 


Power to transcend the sad toupee, 
The miser heart, I shall require. 
And magic is to set me free 


To range the kingdoms of the sea 

And pluck the salt rose from the briar. 
It’s magic that has ravished me 

And magic is to set me free. 
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DREAMS IN THE CITY an 
The luxury of cities prompts 

Deluded dreams. Of accumulating 
Intaglio rings depicting, say, 

‘The sauromatic virgins or 

A tiny priest with golden bough. 

Of cornering the market in 
Rhinocerous horn or yellow pepper. 
Of being done in terre-verte 

Or bronze by some heroic artist. 

Of selling against the frightful future 
Or buying against the certainty 

Of the exploiters’ immortality. 


Fluently I write astounding words: 

The force that bends missiles to the brain 
Equals the wave that pulls maroon 

And brown from the uncoloured moth; 
And all this substance of the world 

Was not created, yet lacked being 

Before it flew away as stars. 


Or: Faust abducted from her Duke 
The grave clever beauty, starved of love. 


In certain streets there seems to be 

A scattering in the air—not starlings 

Or dust or abandoned wrappings but 

The very sordidness of the city, 

Though here might stand the famous piles 
I long to inhabit in the roles 

That need a purple wig or huge 

Cuirass with simulated paps. 


But in dreams I feel myself at one 
With my times and think it no disgrace 
To share the lust for the principate; 
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And after all what great quintets 
Were written for the viola-playing king! 
Besides, the status quo can only 
Be altered by devout ascetics 
Independent of the enormously 
Expensive life of cities 
Where under awnings metal ticks 

On porcelain through the general sound 
Of laughter, wheels and wheeling birds. 
And yet how fresh the air in gardens 

_ Whose boundaries heraldic cats 
Conventionally signify, 
And through whose trees there sometimes thread 

Dead boughs whose canvas gently bears 
Poppy and muskets to the heart ! 
Fresh on the skin, that envelope 
Bulging with emotion, truly fresh, 
So that with curiosity and passion 
I watch the chalked and empty crescent 
Fill slowly with golden light, 
As though its meaning had been devised 
By man—‘A good evening for verse 
Or love or happiness or money’— 
And not, as it is, an eye that sees 
Even the disasters of its own 
Order with complete indifference— 
As: the collision of galaxies; 
Life starting on primeval shores. 


In the Wolf’s Glen the seventh bullet 
Killed a pale deer with flaxen hair. 
The portents are sufficiently grisly, 
No doubt, for all who sell their souls. 


I hear a terrifying aria; 

Flames send their giant shadows on 
Tawdry and flimsy scenery. 
Human ambition elevates 
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The humble, introspective self 

To unimaginable cruces; 

Where citizens actually see approach 
The flat-nosed riders of the steppe. 
Can I be that improbable 

Singer, this the unlikely song? 


FAUST’S SERVANT 


I’m quite the opposite of my clever master. 

He’s at his books all day, I spy on ladies 

And think of naught but filth, though there’s no faster 
Road for a chap to Hades. 


I wish I had his brains to take my mind 
Off of the feminine anatomy. 

He reads at Greek and Latin till he’s blind, 
Doesn’t see the things I see. 


Today the girls seem bigger there than ever: 
Not that I ask for anything so young. 

It’s just I find it hard that I shall never 
Again slip home the bung. 


A widow thirtyfive or so would do— 

But what’s the use of dreaming when my chin 
Says to my nose ‘How are you?’ as I chew, 
And buttocks are so thin. 


When bladder gets me up at four I'd give 
My soul for sweeter breath and tighter pills, 
And sometimes for a second really live 
With magic’s miracles. 
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_ JOTTINGS OF FAUST 
I 


Assuming spectacles enables me 
Better to eye the pulchritude of girls; 
But joy is dulled by realizing that they see 


In turn an ageing man in spectacles. 
II 


Straight from my study’s stupor I awoke; 
Walked through the curtains to the dazzling sky; 
Saw on a flower a frightening butterfly— 

A long-horned devil in a battered cloak. 


Il] 


A thought occurs to me 

As I comb my hair and see 
The pistils at my crown 

Of silver in the brown. 

Not the familiar one 

Of what the years have done; 
Not terror nor regret 

At all this coronet 
Announces; but a quite 
Impersonal sense of white 
And coarse in common fate 
With soft and chocolate— 
Some creature of the snows 
And mould that briskly goes 
Before the aiming guns— 
The sense of how life runs 

In harness with another, 

Its pale and powerful brother. 


IV 


The fountains only play 
On Wednesday and Saturday, 
But the momentary spray 
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Is caught by the camera 
Of the lucky visitor, 
Which also records the blur 


Of Faust crossing the square, 
‘To puzzle the developer : 
‘Who is the figure there, 


That with ambiguous mission 
Ruins the composition 
Of the dolphins’ ammunition 


Against the sea nymph’s arse?’ 
—A dweller in this farce 
Of myth that will never pass. 


V 


That humans should engender ivory 
Is Faust’s, to him, surprising reverie 


As magical day ends and through the dusk 
Light gleams on Helen’s even little tusk. 


HELEN 


It staggers me to find between her thighs 
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The gold that struck me with such awe when first 


I saw it like a halo round her head. 


That I am kneeling here, that from her rise 
The imperfections that make passion cursed, 
That all the Grecian and the Trojan dead 


Are dead indeed, that now I must despise 


The breathing wish that from my old age burst 


And stretched itself upon the crumpled bed, 
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_ That youth and lust are lies and are not lies, 


That no man who’s alive has met the worst— 
These propositions fill my heart with dread, 


Pressed though it is upon a breast whose guise 
Was fashioned by a swan, himself immersed 
In love profane, by human nymph misled. 


QUESTIONS TO MEPHISTOPHELES 
I 


“Why did I choose this trivial shape,’ you ask— 
‘The rouge, the plumpness and the mincing gait?’ 
I answer: is it not appropriate 

For one whose Master laid on him the task 

Of undertaking that the Paphian flask 

And the Circassian dancing girl await 

The soul’s vendor? Besides, one can’t equate 

The real me with any human mask. 


I mean, think how God’s hate must change the entire 
Expression, serving Satan hump the back; 

Imagine further how the holocaust 

Of hell dries up the flesh, that devils lack, 


Like angels, sex and therefore must perspire 


In vile self-love. Perhaps imagine Faust. 


II 


‘If Mephistopheles in serving Faust 

Can bring on dancing girls and get him soused, 
Why doesn’t Mephistopheles thus serve 
Himself?’ It’s not that I haven’t got the nerve, 
And obviously not because I think 

There’s any turpitude in sex and drink. 


Why then? Remember that my former state 
Was perfect innocence, without desire 
Except to praise my God. Then came the dire 
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Notion He fell in love with to create . 

A being of moral cowardice and great 

Pudenda. From that time His angel choir 

—Thirst still unknown to them, groins still entire— 
Were set to shaping man’s disgusting fate. 


GRETCHEN 


He didn’t talk of love at first, 
But all he’d read and thought about. 
A blackbird sang as though she’d burst, 


And then the rosy sun went out. 


It still was sultry in the garden, 
And when at last he took my hand 
I thought I’d have to ask his pardon 


For sweating, burning, like a brand. 


He told me I was innocent 

And very beautiful and young, 

But his best flattery wasn’t meant— 
Being the seriousness of his tongue. 


He asked to kiss me. Oh I gave 

My lips to him with all my heart. 
Close to my ear I heard his grave 
Voice vow that we should never part. 


And when he gently went to lift 
My breast, my only qualm at all 
Was that he should regard my gift 


As too ridiculously small. 


This was not like those other cases 
When boys have fumbled, brawny, red, 
And I’ve stared at their indrawn faces 
A puzzled breath before I fled. 
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_ Though as he slid beneath my skirt 
My voice cried ‘No’ and ‘No’ once more 
When staggeringly his hand begirt 
What had been only mine before. 


How could he like what I myself 
Had, save for nature, quite ignored : 
The part thrust on me by some elf 

_ Forgotten at my christening board? 


I'd put on new the drawers that fashion 
Decreed that smart girls ought to wear. 
They were not meant to rouse his passion 
But to make ugliness lovely there. 


J 


He never saw their style or hue, 

For with a surgeon’s deft dispatch 

He bent me to the pose he knew 

Would let him make the outrageous scratch. 


And in a moment all was done: 

The pain, the dagger’s bulk and range; 
And the assassin looked upon 

His murder’s mess, emotion’s change. 


His love was gone: I said as much. 
Again his hands sought out their goal. 
He said: ‘To have the right to touch 
You there I’ve given up my soul. 


‘Perhaps it was precisely this 

Was lacking as we closely fought, 

I might have pressed a father’s kiss 
On one more guilty than she thought. 


‘And need not have exchanged for love 
What lives on love’s renunciation, 

But shared with you the burden of 
The cries of human tribulation.’ 
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THE PRINCES Fe 

A reckless use of fur and cloth of gold, 
Wastage of peacocks, boars and apple fool, 
Enormous men with hired tights and pig 
“Eyes who surround descending princes, 
Bargaining at impossible hours amid 

Small tipsy trebles and Mongolian 
Acrobats—this is how fate is ordered through 
The world’s inhabited and cultured regions. 


At such a weighty congress Faust arrives— 
Another wizard (though a famous one) 

Among decipherers and economists 

And experts in the ailments of old men. 

Having passed all his life through want and wars, 
Innumerable wrong decisions, tyrannies, 

And bluff field-marshals, he has always dreamed 
Of finding a second youth and reckless power. 


Two or three kings are playing in the garden 
With variable skill at cup and ball. 

‘Peru, this is the celebrated Faust . . .’ 

‘How interesting to meet a real magician...’ 
‘Do you read palms or entrails?’ “What success 
In the alchemic line?’ The trumpet sounds. 
All pass into the specially-built hall 

Which cost ten architects and many masons. 


Platoons of pallid secretaries surround 

Each place, at which are set the texts of long 
Insulting speeches. The morning’s business starts. 
‘Before we can permit our boiling oil 

To cool we must be sure your catapults 

Are pointing from our frontiers.’ ‘If your spies 
Disguise themselves as dervishes, our kites 

Will tumble fire-balls on your mausoleums.’ 
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Faust makes himself invisible and gives 

The Duke of Seville a buffet on the ear. 

This potentate turns to his deadly foe, the Grand 
Mufti, and dabs him with his withered arm 
_And overturns that paralytic Turk, 

Whose allies, rushing for the door, collide 

With the false friends of Spain. Thrombosis, rupture, 

Incontinence of urine, rife in the hall! 


Then Faust ignites some Chinese crackers, which 
Explode among a group of experts in 
Fearsome ballistics. They take flight. And soon 
The georgeous chariots and litters move 

* Along the dusty roadways of the world. 
Faust is alone, and dares the planet’s wars 
To wound him more than his unease of soul, 
Gazing upon the empty towers of man. 


FINALE 


The lid is taken off the flames of hell, 

An angel chorus opens in the sky, 

Its fatal twelve the clock begins to tell, 
Power and ambition see that they must die, 
Irrelevant love is weeping where she fell 
And Faust prepares to act the final lie. 


Faust’s life before the Change was all a lie: 
To him the world about as bad as hell 
Appeared, since he unduly feared its fell 
Rulers, and he was quite prepared to die 
Could the affair be painless. In the sky 
There was no father he might kiss and tell. 


The only good, so far as he could tell, 

Was to find pretty girls with whom to lie, 
But him they saw as one about to die. 

To have your thoughts on earth is perfect hell 
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When earth imagines that they’re on the sky. 
No wonder, tempted slightly, that he fell. 


With profile, wealth and vigour, it befell 

That his great moving moment was to tell 

A simple girl that pie lurked in the sky. 

And when this specious statement proved a lie 
And he had left her to reside in hell, 

He thought he’d find it easy just to die. 


But see, the moment comes when he must die. 
The pit appears in which the angels fell. 

At last he truly grasps the idea of hell— 
Despite his past, before he could not tell 
Precisely how existence was a lie 

Measured against the spite of earth and sky. 


Is he by love, or something from the sky, 

To be redeemed and never really die; 

Or is the optimistic art a lie? 

—Faust being right when in his grizzled fell, 
Immured among his books, he used to tell 
His fellow humans human life was hell. 


Hell! a great legend spreads across the sky : 
‘Tell Faust he’s dead but shall not ever die.’ 
Fell Gods sustained by weak men rarely lie. 
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MICHEL BUTOR The Sources of 
Contemporary Art 


Translated by Jean Stewart 


In the exhibition ‘Sources of the Twentieth Century” there is a remarkable 
watercolour by Kandinsky, No 283 in the catalogue, painted in 1910, which 
is a first draft of his Composition VII. The catalogue describes this work as 

~‘first abstract watercolour’; the collective study edited by Max Bill and pub- 
lished by the Galerie Maeght in 1951 called it ‘first concrete work’; the French 
version of Will Grohmann’s book on Kandinsky, published by Flammarion just 
over a year ago, which contains a considerable number of mistranslations (but 
we know people only buy art books for the illustrations, and contemporary 
criticism has accustomed us to so much blah-blah-blah about so-called avant- 
garde painting that we don’t even notice such things), prefers the title: ‘First 
abstraction’. This is enough to expose the strange mental confusion that befogs 
aesthetics today. When the same object is taken as a typical example of some- 
thing and also of its exact opposite, it is obvious that the concepts used are com- 
pletely inadequate. 

The one thing on which these various authors are agreed is the epithet ‘first’. 
The truth is that we don’t really know what this watercolour means, we don’t 
know how to interpret it, but we recognize that it is the starting-point for 
something, and it is easy to see that it is, in fact, the first example of what 
might be called today the ‘international abstract style’, as we speak of the 
‘international Gothic’ of the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries, a style 
which is enormously successful throughout the whole world today, which is 
practised by painters—French, American or Japanese—in their thousands, a 
figure which in itself is enough to give us grave doubts about the ‘avant-garde’ 
character, the authentic modernity which is usually attributed to it. 

Now Kandinsky’s watercolour was painted over fifty years ago. Let us try 
to go back, mentally, to that period and see what such a fifty-year-old influence 
corresponded to then. For an artist painting in 1910, which were the contem- 
porary works inspired by the avant-garde of 1860? The answer is quite simple : 


1 Musée d’Art Moderne, Paris, 1960/61 
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Manet had his first exhibition in 1863 and, at that date, Baudelaire was still 
struggling to win recognition for the genius of Delacroix; the peak of modernity 
in 1860 was represented by Courbet, an admirable painter whose significance 
we have by no means fully exploited even today. In 1910 the great picture- 
dealers’ galleries, the great exhibitions were swarming with works which were 
~ merely summary vulgarizations of Courbet’s, works which today clutter up the 
lumber-rooms or sometimes the exhibition halls of museums of modern art in 
every country. 

And do you realize how, in 1910, these superficial painters, those of the 
Salon des Artistes Francais, of the Salon de la Société Nationale, etc, and the 
picture-dealers who sold their paintings so readily, and most of the art critics 
in the journals of the time, described the painting which was descended from 
Manet, and which had profoundly understood the experiment of the Impres- 
sionists? They spoke of it, in tones of utter contempt, as ‘literature’. You can 
confirm this from the journals of the day, even from some of the best of them. 

This should make us think. At that time, what was called ‘pure’ painting 
was ‘lifelike’ painting in the most literal sense of the word, painting that duti- 
fully copied nature. The least deviation was condemned as ‘literary’. For more 
than a century the notion of ‘literary’ painting has served to push aside genuine 
avant-garde art, genuine modernity, to the advantage of its simulacrum, a fact 
of which no critic can be unaware today save those who remain deliberately 
unaware of the history of art and art criticism of that time. Alas, they are 
legion. 

In this exhibition, ‘Sources of the Twentieth Century’, we are shown only 
those works of the period 1884 to 1914 which had a sequel, which produced 
noteworthy posterity, that is to say, the painting that had really learnt some- 
thing from the revolution accomplished by Manet and the Impressionists. The 
question that inevitably arises, then, is this: today, isn’t the painting that will 
last, that will produce a genuine posterity, that of those artists who have pro- 
foundly assimilated the innovations that appeared between 1910 and 1930, 
whereas the rest will be as completely forgotten, a few years hence, as their 
equivalents of 1910? A serious visit to the exhibition shows us that most of 
today’s most talked-about painters merely play variations on themes of 1910 
or 1914, ‘abstract’ themes as they are called, and that their knowledge of subse- 
quent painting is as superficial as that of the painters of the Salon des Artistes 
Frangais was of the art of Cézanne and Van Gogh. 

The works collected and displayed here invite us to take stock. What do we 
owe to the artists of that time, and what, since then, is really new? What is 
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‘merely repetition, diminished, commercialized and more or less cleverly camou- 
flaged? I confess that I should put little trust in anyone who prided himself on 
being an art critic and who had neglected such an opportunity to check up on 
his taste, to shake off his prejudices, old or recent, to improve and define his 

picture of the development of modern art. 

True, this exhibition is not perfect, how could it be? But it is far too easy to 
dodge drawing the necessary conclusions by querulously pointing out that there 
are a few omissions: Carriére in painting, for instance, Lavirotte in architec- 
ture, and that certain artists are inadequately represented, particularly Matisse, 
whose great compositions of this period are certainly his most memorable 
achievement (but of course they are in Leningrad and in the Barnes Foundation 
and consequently could not be included), or that since a place had to be found 

_for Sullivan and Frank Lloyd Wright in the architectural section, it is not 

clear why the painting section remains so narrowly European and excludes 
Whistler and Ryder. Of course every art-lover will take this opportunity to dis- 
play his knowledge, and deplore the absence of some favourite picture, whereas 
the real marvel is that so many important works have been gathered together, 
so many painters—particularly so many painters who are generally unknown 
in Paris—are represented by first-class canvases, so that it is possible to get a 
general idea of the renewal of painting round about 1900 and to indulge in some 
highly fruitful comparisons. It is instructive, for instance, to recognize all the 
characteristics of Marquet’s landscapes in the Dane Willumsen’s ‘Anthill’, 
painted as early as 1900, a picture which is greater and more varied than any 
painted by his too-famous successor. 

So, leaving aside all criticisms of detail and organization (everyone is free to 
supplement, according to the extent of his travels, the general information 
provided here, by going to see the Klimts in Vienna, the tachiste Kandinskys 
in Munich or the Marcel Duchamps in Philadelphia), I want to try and bring 


out a certain number of general conclusions. 


I. UNITY OF THE 1900 STYLE 


At first sight one is struck by the variety of the display, by the diversity of 
tendencies, and this is accentuated by the fact that when we search through 
the trends of-contemporary painting for what we can identify as being quite 
different, as really belonging to another period, we are liable to turn the corner 
of a room and come face to face with some work so closely akin to what we had 
settled on, that it is evident the two fit in together perfectly, and the date 1910 
or 1913 is no longer surprising. Everyone knows that you merely have to cut 
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out a small square in a painting by Bonnard and enlarge it to two square yards 
to get a Sam Francis, but this proves nothing, for you'll be told that the genius, 
the inventiveness in this case lies precisely in this cutting-out, this change of 
scale. What is far more disturbing is to discover that the cutting-out process 
_ had already been accomplished at the time. We had thought of tachisme, and 
here are the paintings of Strindberg, a writer; we had thought of action paint- 
ing, and here is Kandinsky’s Lyricism, etc. Add to this all that division into 
schools with which we are already familiar: Neo-impressionists, Nabis, Fauves, 
Cubists; and we wonder how all these painters could have been working at the — 
same time, particularly when we remember academic and semi-academic paint- 
ing which is not represented in the exhibition and which, nevertheless, was 
numerically and financially far the most important school at the time. 

But everything grows clearer when we pass into the section devoted to 
decorative art, which is perhaps the most instructive part of the exhibition, 
since it enables us to replace these canvases in their original setting and thus 
reveals their true nature to us. We perceive that all these paintings and sculp- 
tures, however different they may be, go very well with these articles of furni- 
ture, a caryatid by Rodin with a bureau by Majorelle, Mondrian’s chrysanthe- 
mum with Carel Adolph Lion’s cabinet for prints and watercolours; that they 
all play the same sort of rdle in their setting and that, all things considered, their 
diversity is far more a diversity of manner than of subject. As soon as this 
thematic unity is grasped, the coherence of the 1900 style, of all the ‘advanced’ 
art of this period, begins to appear as considerable as that of the Louis XV or 
Renaissance styles. 

I think that the central notion here is that of intimacy. Eugéne Vallin’s 
dining-room, shown here practically in its entirety save for the window hall, is 
characteristic in this respect. Everything about it is extraordinarily closed in, 
sealed up. You feel as if you were inside a womb; the walls project, bulge to- 
wards you; you are obliged to move gently there; the street noises do not reach 
you; the light is filtered dimly through glass panes and curtains. The women 
who live there have no contact with the outside world, save through their ser- 
vants. They live there in seclusion, sewing, embroidering, picking out Chopin 
or Debussy on the piano. Their husbands come in without saying a word and 
crush out their cigars in the ashtray. From time to time they feel stifled and 
then they have to go to the theatre or into the country, where they have a little 
house, or else for a walk in the street, a very short walk, to gaze with wonder 
at the vegetables displayed on stalls, and then they go back into their aquarium. 

All the decorative art of 1900 has this enfolding character: lianas, tendrils, 
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arms that clutch or catch you, that restrain you, that prevent you from falling 
into that abyss of ‘elsewhere’, that world outside home that makes you dizzy. 

What purpose will painting serve in such a context? It will play the part 
of one of those outings, it will bring in a little air, but only so much of the out- 
side world as you see on a walk. Painting provides ‘glimpses’ of the street, 
glimpses of the intimate life of other people, in particular of that magical figure, 
that medium, the painter himself, through whom one’s own intimate life can 
expand without danger; he shows us ‘the countryside’, rather than Nature, and 
through his eyes we may examine that forbidden object, the nude, which he, 
the painter, by some special magician’s privilege, has the right to contemplate 
within the snugness of his studio. The whole art of Munch expresses and ex- 
poses this situation perfectly. 

An essential feature, then, is the swiftness with which things are glimpsed 

“and seized; obviously, what interests us is not the street down which we go 
every day to our work, but the exceptional glimpses of it vouchsafed during one 
of these intervals when we come up for air. The broadness of touch, the swift 
shorthand handling are guarantees of this immediacy. Matisse will interpret 
it differently from Bonnard, and Bonnard from Monet; but basically they treat 
of the same subjects: a moment in the street, the corner of a studio, the out- 
skirts of Paris where you can take a walk on Sundays, the seaside where you 
go in summer, kitchen stuff, a bunch of flowers brought back from a ramble. 
To these themes, analytical Cubism was to add those connected with the café: 
a newspaper, a pipe, a bottle of seltzer water, a glass, etc, which of course were 
already to be found in Manet’s work. 

Closely connected with this swiftness is the variety of which we spoke 
earlier, for it is important that the subject painted should not be immediately 
recognized for what it is, and consequently the manner must be renewed fairly 
frequently. 

This acquaintance with the world outside home, by chosen samples, is to 
play a hierarchizing role within the home. Such art being essentially allusive, 
we retain our liberty before the picture; it offers us some object, some outing, 
it does not impose them upon us, and in particular it does not impose them 
on others, on our servants, on our guests; we have the wonderful privilege of 
being able to read what they cannot yet decipher; we can enjoy our superiority. 
They are outside; they have dared to stay outside; but only we know how to 
‘see’ the setting of their daily life. 

The expressionistic Cubism of the negro period, whose superb brutality was 
so much in reaction against all this, was soon to fade out; its faces, its objects 
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were to recede behind a veil of grey crystallizations. 

We have ceased to wonder, moreover, at the absence of a certain number 
of motifs on which the painter’s eye should surely have lingered. Monet had 
dared paint the Gare Saint-Lazare but, after him, no other painter ventured to 
do so. Nothing that formed part of the industrial landscape was allowed into 
“the painter’s world. Picasso’s ‘Reservoir’ is unique among his works at that 
time. Even a painter like Delaunay retained only those elements associated 
with fairgrounds and fétes, such as the Eiffel Tower and the Giant Wheel. Not 
until the eve of the war and the Futurist movement were the mechanical 
aspects of industrial civilization to make a timid appearance. 

A lengthy study might be made of the gaps in the world-picture offered 
us by the great paintings of the years round 1900. When the classic themes 
of these paintings become obsolete owing to the profound transformations of 
technique and comfort, what endures is the forbidden element, and this is 
evidently one of the reasons why art, at that time, conceals its subject. It is 
clear that the worldwide interest aroused today by Kandinsky’s 1910 epigones 
corresponds simply to the development of this situation. 

The strange thing is that despite all the qualities of this decorative art, 
people began to despise it completely as soon as this type of confined bourgeois 
life become obsolete (through the progress of electric lighting, transport, etc), 
and it is certain that a great number of works of this period were destroyed a 
few years after they were made. Some of the greatest artists were obliged to 
give up work. The disaffection took place with prodigious rapidity, and the 
odd thing is that it scarcely affected the painting which belonged to the same 
style. True, the Kahnweiler collection of Cubist paintings was broken up and 
the pictures sold cheap during the war, but they soon found their level again. 
This is due to the fact that paintings had come to be considered more and 
more as collectors’ pieces; they had lost their connection with the setting 
around them. The architecture which was to follow was a cold, bare archi- 
tecture in which painting had no place, in which it could merely be displayed. 
The logical conclusion of this evolution is seen in the UNESCO palace, where 
it was decided as an afterthought to hang paintings, since after all this was a 
cultural organization, but where the architectural setting was in no way 
adapted to them, so that the works of well-known painters had to be put up 
haphazard without regard to the suitability of their surroundings. 

On the other hand, since the painting of 1900 was essentially an opening 
on to the outside world, even if this outside world was conceived of as another 
aspect of intimate life, it could readily be opposed to the interior decoration 
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_which it completed. So, after the 1914 war, whereas painting no longer forms 


an integral part of the decoration of a house, the painter now joins forces 


with the architect and even inspires him. Mondrian works with the De Stijl 


group, Kandinsky, Klee and Feininger with Gropius. 
Il. GERMAN PAINTING 


Another great advantage of this exhibition is that it has really been con- 
ceived on an international plane, and for the first time a number of great 
foreign painters have been properly shown in Paris. The fact that Paris was, 
in 1900, and still is the most important centre of painting and picture-dealing 
has given rise to a phenomenon familiar in other economic spheres: the 
attempt to form a monopoly. French picture-dealers and critics have, as we 
can clearly see today, spontaneously boycotted whatever was not made in 


* Paris, whatever was not controlled by Paris. I have often heard people in respon- 


sible positions praise the curators of certain American museums with the 
words: ‘and above all they have succeeded in imposing French art as against 
its great enemy, that horrible German painting.’ 

This boycott was reinforced during and after the 1914 war by patriotic 
arguments. It was out of the question to take an interest in the painting of 
the Boches; they had bad taste, by definition. 

The Museums of Modern Art in Paris, if they have recently been fortunate 
enough to acquire a superb collection of Kandinskys, have practically no Klees, 
nothing by Kokoschka, Kirchner or Nolde, no Munch, no Mondrian, no Pol- 
lock, no Tobey. 

I have heard visitors, of whose intelligence in other respects I am convinced, 
make statements which show that such a state of mind is still terribly 
widespread. 

Now one must accept the evidence; and I want to say here what immense 
admiration I feel for German twentieth century painting. Kokoschka is cer- 
tainly the greatest portrait painter in Western art since Lautrec, Cézanne and 
Van Gogh, and there is in some of his late landscapes an impetus which 
reminds one of Rubens. The German Fauves, although their work tended to 
decrease in intensity after the 1914 war, and particularly when the advent of 
Nazism dispersed their group, went much further than the French Fauves in 
the second decade of this century. The finest Derains and the finest Vlamincks 
of the Fauve period pale, to my mind, beside certain landscapes of Schmidt- 
Rottluff’s. The simplification he brings to form and colour owes nothing to the 
demands of prettiness or of insolent elegance, but it corresponds, as with Van 
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Gogh, to an effort to grasp his subject, or rather the elements he is contem- | 
plating, in all their power, to give expression to the full weight of them. He _ 
certainly studied African art far more attentively and profoundly than did the 
painters of the Chatou group, and learned quite different lessons from it; for 
basically they retained only the exotic element, a superficial strangeness and 
unfamiliarity. The colours of Vlaminck’s or Derain’s canal-boats and inns on 
the banks of the Marne, however brightly they are displayed, only render 
momentary glints; their art is merely a shimmer of which the fragments have 
been magnified, an impressionism in broad bold strokes instead of Seurat’s 
methodical dots or the quivering calligraphy of the late Monets. 

It is not surprising then that in France the most successful of the Fauves 
should have been Raoul Dufy, for, combining as he did a swift shorthand 
method of drawing with coloured notations derived from the practice of water- 
colour, he concentrated all the most authentic Fauve elements, and he suc- 
ceeded in enlarging his painting to monumental proportions without spoiling 
it, achieving gigantic sketches with a brio which recalls that of the eighteenth- 
century Italians. 

For the German Fauves, on the contrary, and for Schmidt-Rottluff in par- 
ticular, colour is, as it were, distilled in the object contemplated; lighting acts 
as a reactive agent that forces it to acknowledge its deepest qualities and to 
declare, before man, its fundamental strangeness. 

The subject, henceforward, is no longer ‘the countryside’ but Nature itself, 
in all her most grandiose and terrifying aspects; no longer the things seen 
during a walk before returning to the fireside to finish one’s embroidery under 
the lamplight, but rather that substratum which is anterior to our whole 
civilization, that primitive horizon which is precisely what the works of 
‘primitives’ recall to us. 

Remarkable, too, is the development of this sort of understanding in the 
work of Kirchner; he, too, practises through the purity of his colours a return 
to untamed nature, to the soil and wild weather, to what lies outside that 
pleasant rural scene beyond which the French painters of the time never 
ventured; but this revived awareness is projected on to the town itself, within 
which he works; that gaze, which is not merely incisive but crushing, is 
projected on to his contemporaries and on to the street in which they move; 
whence those impressive urban scenes, those monumentally caricatured 
citizens bustling towards their evening’s entertainment. Painting here assumes 
a definitely polemical character. Kirchner is not content to open a window in 
the homes of those advanced bourgeois who are likely to buy his pictures, who 
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will ensure him a living, he wants to dig a gulf between this section of the 
bourgeoisie and the rest; he wants to arm the bourgeoisie against itself, and 
thus to hasten the collapse of those taboos within whose stranglehold he is 
struggling. When the 1914 war broke out, Kirchner’s polemical tradition 
_was carried on by the humour of Duchamp and of Picabia, who has never 
_ since reached the level of his great abstract compositions of that time. 

Nolde is certainly as great a painter as Rouault, and he is obviously more 
varied. 

___ As for those who formed the Blue Rider group round Kandinsky, Franz 

_ Marc is the only important painter of the twentieth century to have faced the 
problem of representing animals, while those who survived the war, Klee, 
Feininger, Kandinsky himself, by their participation in the Bauhaus, had a 
decisive influence on the whole evolution of contemporary art. It is certain that 

“this influence is by no means ended; in many respects we are only now 
beginning to appreciate the real nature of their discoveries. 

In 1933 German art received a mortal blow; its artists scattered. Germany 
has spent fifteen years, since her defeat, patiently recovering her aesthetic 
tradition and reconstituting her museums; and it is only today that we can 
hope to see the revival of a movement comparable to those of the beginning 


of this century. 


Im. ANTONIO GAUDI 


The most triumphal figure of the exhibition seems to me to be Antonio 
Gaudi. He is certainly the greatest creator of forms of his time; yes, I have 
weighed my words, greater than the Picasso of that date, one of the greatest 
creators of forms of all time. Certainly very few of the most distinguished 
puzzles of our most famous present-day polygon-erectors can hold their own 
against a fragment of the same size cut from the sublime decoration, made of 
broken tiles, in the balustrade of the Giiell Park in Barcelona, and very few of 
our modern coagulated erections against the pinnacles of the Sagrada Familia. 

The invisible worm at the heart of the 1900 style, of course, was a pro- 
found contradiction within the society that maintained it, and the deliberate 
concealment of some of that society’s most important aspects, which was 
expressed aesthetically in a contradiction between structure and ornament; 
one of the most characteristic examples of this dissociation is the Grand Palais, 
the architecture of which was divided between three separate studios, each of 
which worked independently from the beginning on its allotted tasks without: 
taking the least interest in what the other two were doing. 
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Charles Rennie Mackintosh produced a first solution to this problem by 
rationalizing and accentuating structure as much as possible and subordinating 
decoration to it, so that in his work the trailing and enfolding ornaments of 
the 1900 style are drawn out into sweeping curves which only deviate from 
straight lines for the sake of some subtle commentary. Such an evolution was 
~ to lead inevitably to the Bauhaus style. 

Gaudi, on the other hand, succeeded in transposing these curves into the 
realm of architectonics, thanks to a prodigious genius for engineering; he was 
able to conceive of a dwelling as a gigantic piece of sculpture in which all the 
furniture, all the ornaments, contributed as details; the Casa Mila at Barcelona 
is particularly significant in this respect. 

Imagining the shapes of his time in what I might describe as a complete 
architectural space, that’s to say connecting his constructions with every aspect 
of the civilization within which he was producing them, Gaudi managed to free 
them from their inner contradictions and to give them, in respect of these con- 
tradictions, an extraordinary innovating value, of which we are now reaping 
the fruit. Obviously, the fact of working in Spain, where life out of doors has 
always been as important as life indoors, enabled him to go beyond the problem 
of the snugly enclosed bourgeoisie, obliged him to treat the whole mass of the 
facade in the same spirit as the furniture, whereas in Paris, for instance 
in Guimard’s Castel Beranger, there are obviously only a few details of the 
facade which are in harmony with the new style. 

Gaudi’s work was, and still is, a profound criticism of reality in Spain; the 
architect’s clericalism for a long time concealed this and still prevents many 
Barcelona intellectuals from appreciating at their true value the masterpieces 
which transfigure their city; they see in the efforts made to complete the 
Sagrada Familia just a priestly manoeuvre to clamp the lid down tighter. 

If there is anywhere in the world a ruin of the future it is this, and it can 
never be more than a ruin. Gaudi attained this vast awareness of his time, as 
was only natural, by taking his stand on that general system of the universe 
which was stamped deep in the minds of those with whom he worked; but, just 
as by exhaustively working out the plastic forms of the 1900 style after those 
of Neo-Classicism, he achieved a genuine transmutation of the former, so, in 
relation to Catholicism, the profound way in which he probed afresh the ques- 
tion of the relation between the place of worship, the form of worship and the 
congregation, is itself a radical challenge. 


If I am asked how I imagine tomorrow’s art, it is usually to Gaudi’s work 
that I point. 


a ET 
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IV. ART SINCE THEN 


The question that worries one about this exhibition is this: what would 

a similar collection be like, representing the last thirty or forty years? 

Imagine this in the other half of the exhibition hall; well, what would strike 

one as really new, with respect to what we have just seen? If we are to believe 
many books and articles on art, many exhibitions, there would be practically 
nothing new, since the greater part of what is known as contemporary painting 
derives directly, without any intellectual reassessment, from the pre-1914 
Kandinskys and other works of the same period. 

The question, then, is this: what has really happened in between? Who 
among today’s painters has really learnt something from these, who really 
comes after them? Because just to have been vaguely interested at some time 

“or other in some tendency or other which the fluctuations of fashion have 
brought temporarily into the foreground does not, of course, entitle one to 
rank as ‘coming after’. In 1910 innumerable painters from the Salon des 
Artistes Francais had flirted for a moment with Impressionism but, not having 
understood its real significance, the advance in awareness which it represented, 
had rapidly returned to their usual and far more profitable practice. Adopting 
a few gimmicks, they condemned all the rest as exaggeration and ‘literature’. 

What, for our generation, plays the part that Manet, Monet and the 
Impressionists played in 1911? 

It seems to me that the most striking innovations might be divided into 
three groups. 

To begin with, after the Kandinskys of 1911, on which the present abstract 
international style merely plays ceaseless variations, going round in a circle 
like a squirrel in a cage, the works that show the most extreme development 
are those that Kandinsky himself accomplished subsequently, and those of his 
colleagues of the Blue Rider group assembled round Gropius at the Bauhaus, 
particularly Klee. To these we must add Mondrian. 

On the eve of the 1914 war, modern painting challenged the validity of its 
own themes: the object that was taken as model was no longer recognizable on 
the canvas, hence it had become a matter of indifference. Since the relation 
between two rectangles, or between a red and a yellow, was the significant 
thing, whether interpreted as a tree, a house or a jar, the painter must take as 
his subject these forms and colours themselves, but in order to produce a 
painting rather than mere decoration they must really constitute a subject. 
Because of this, painters at first chose shapes which are easy to identify. 
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Kandinsky before the war had let himself go, making full use of blots, colours, 
streaks; afterwards, becoming a teacher and wanting to justify a certain form 
here rather than there, he painted circles, triangles and bars. This geometriza- 
tion is correlative with an advance in reflectiveness, and within this geometri- 
zation, which moreover gradually becomes considerably more flexible while 
retaining its essential virtues, it is obviously not the mathematical properties 
of these forms that are experimented with, but their evocative and emotive 
properties. So we get the progressive appearance of a new figuration within a 
considered composition. 

Remarkable for their innovating qualities also are the later works of 
Duchamp and Picasso, both connected with the second of these groups, Sur- 
realism, that other pole of painting between the wars, which obviously 
influenced almost all the important painters not already represented in this 
exhibition. Instead of starting from a model and reproducing it on the canvas, 
the painter starts from the canvas itself, or its equivalent, and deliberately 
develops his theme on it. 

Connected with surrealism are certain painters of the third group, the 
Americans, the best of whom have been able to establish afresh a live connec- 
tion with Eastern and Far-Eastern art. 

On the one hand, a link with architecture and geometry, on the other a link 
with psychoanalysis and ethnology. The great task of painting today is the 
synthesis of these two directions; painting is involved in no less an aim than the 
recovery of our unity of consciousness. But it will meet with the same sort of 
resistance that hampers such efforts in other spheres, and consequently it will 
need knowledge and courage in order to achieve its aim. 

Too often, in fact, the language which had begun to appear on the canvas, 
the shape it was about to take and which could have been perceptible to all, is 
quickly stifled and camouflaged by the painter. Too many works are thus only 
beginnings. 

One of my friends, with whom I was discussing Franz Kline, whom he 
admires, said to me that obviously an inscription on a wall, which he had just 
seen, a great ‘NO to the war in Algeria’ painted in tar and still dripping, 
contained far more vigour than all Kline’s works but that he was trying to say 
something of.the same sort. True, but the difference is one of explicitness, and 
we can understand why, in America as well as in Spain, the painter stops after 
a few strokes, unable to pronounce or write the whole word. 

Painters, it’s up to you to free yourselves, to free us from this muteness; 
open the door at least to all those multitudes who long to get inside your pic- 
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_ tures. This involves risks, it demands the greatest prudence and the hardest 
work, but it is vital. 
For, in the last resort, what an exhibition such as this proves, more than 
anything, is the necessity for a profound moral reform of contemporary art, 
_and above all of art criticism. 


ae BOWNESS The Content of 
Contemporary 
% British Painting 


Rather than attempt any general survey of the state of painting in Britain 
today, I want instead to examine the content of the work of certain artists 
who may reasonably be considered representative. This may at first seem an 
unfashionable line of inquiry at a time when art-critical writing is primarily 
concerned with the abstract qualities of the visual arts (space, form, colour, 
tone, texture, rhythm, proportion, etc.) and often with what is called abstract 
art itself, but by ‘content’ I do not mean ‘subject matter’, but something a 
little more fundamental, as I hope will become clear in due course. 

The idea that paintings have a subject does however provide a convenient 
starting point. It used to be held that there were a number of possible sub- 
jects, all more or less distinct, that a painter could tackle. The most important 
were religious or allegorical themes, but associated with these were subjects 
drawn from history or legend or literature. All paintings of this kind had a 
moral, and were therefore superior to portraiture—which however had the 
virtue that it dealt with man—and to landscape—though the Romantics gave 
landscape a moral quality which elevated it to the status of great art. Genre 
painting (e.g. peasants drinking) always remained a pretty low form of art, 
and as for still life, that was held to be of very minor consequence. 

This rigid hierarchy of the different sorts of subject was still very powerful 
a hundred years ago, and its influence persists today in a more subterranean 
fashion. The work of certain modern painters—Kokoschka for example—can 
still be neatly divided up into the traditional categories, though it’s a bit 
sparse at the top end. The general tendency over the last century and a half 


has been towards an evening-out of the hierarchy, and latterly towards a 
blurring of distinctions between one genre and another. Some years ago, 
Roger Fry spent a great deal of time arguing that still life was the highest 
form of painting, but this was a turning of the convention on to its head, in 
order to draw attention to the above-mentioned abstract qualities in art which 
- Fry’s elders and contemporaries were neglecting to their detriment as painters. 
Anybody can see today that the most miserable of subjects—a pair of old 
boots—can in the hands of a Van Gogh be used for the greatest of painting, 
but the doubt persists in many people’s minds whether, other things being 
equal, a painting of, say, the Crucifixion isn’t inherently, by virtue of its 
subject, superior to any still life or landscape. 

This is a difficult question, for which there is no straight answer. Fortu- 
nately it rarely arises, because today it is almost impossible to paint a picture 
with a religious subject. Society as a whole has lost its certainty about 
Christianity, and the artist is the first to sense this. A public statement of the 
resounding kind that Rubens could make is inconceivable. Painters wanting a 
specifically Christian message in their pictures tend to be individualists to the 
point of eccentricity: I think of Stanley Spencer or, to move into the present, 
of Francis Hoyland and Craigie Aitchison. All three have had very little to 
do with what is called ‘modern’ art, preferring, in the younger men’s case, 
the naiveties of the distant past to help them express their private faiths. 

We no longer live in a Christian society, but perhaps we may claim that 
ours is one in which humanist values prevail. A painter who takes man as his 
subject could therefore hope to make a broader appeal, and once committed 
he is unlikely to move away to anything else. Josef Herman and Francis 
Bacon are cases in point. As painters, their styles could hardly be more 
different, but both share a preoccupation with the human image which they 
plainly find the essential channel through which to express certain feelings. 
In his paintings of miners and peasants, Herman is, I take it, reiterating 
Millet’s message of the dignity of labour. This may be old-fashioned, as 
Herman’s formal language certainly is, but is it any the worse for that? 

Bacon’s account of the human condition, like his language, is on the other 
hand a more characteristic part of our time. It has frequently been called 
existentialist, and the blurred image in the cage, trapped behind glass, is a 
forcible reminder of Sartre’s melancholy admission that it is impossible ever 
to make real contact with other people. But Bacon’s ancestry is a longer one; 
he belongs with that line of mocking Anglo-Irishmen of whom the first and 
greatest was Dean Swift. Parallels can be drawn between the two men, 
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especially in regard to their attitude towards the human race and its activities, 
both public and private. Though his subject may be man, Bacon is hardly a 
humanist. . 

I can see that one might argue that Bacon is the only serious painter in 

Britain today, because he alone in his work goes always to the heart of things. 
He once said that ‘art is a method of opening up areas of feeling’, and the 
choice of phrase is a revealing one. Bacon’s painting is a little like the pro- 
longed and painful probing of an open wound, and one soon begins to fear 
such remorseless concentration. If one wants an art expressive of a humanist 
attitude to life, one would turn instead to someone like Keith Vaughan or even 
to Ben Nicholson who may not paint man as such, but whose work is a very 
positive affirmation of man’s experiences of the world. 
_ This demands a little explanation, because of the widely-held notion that a 
‘painter obsessed with a desire to render the appearance of objects is concerned 
with real life, whereas someone more interested in man’s sensations of shape, 
colour, space, etc., is not. But these are quite different things, and which a 
painter chooses to do is probably a matter of temperament, not of humanity. 
I would not for a moment question the value of a painter’s searching of visual 
appearances, trying to capture the feeling of what he sees in the paint. This 
is a discipline necessary at recurrent intervals in the history of painting, and 
one can see why it should attract some of the most serious young artists at a 
moment when much abstract painting has degenerated into mannered 
triviality. But one is sometimes led to believe that there is something peculiarly 
true about what is usually called realist painting, as if it were not as dependent 
on conventions as any other kind of painting. What could be more conven- 
tional than the Bomberg-style? Or more limited in range, when a landscape, a 
still life, a flowerpiece, a religious subject all end up looking much the same 
in colour, tone, handling and composition? iis 

It is important to insist on this, because of the apparent plausibility of the 
argument that an Auerbach painting of a building site is somehow more real 
than, say, a Patrick Heron of red discs on a red ground. The latter is dismissed 
as ‘abstract’ and therefore out of touch with ‘reality’, but will such an argu- 
ment stand up to examination? | cannot do better at this stage than quote 
words written in defence of abstract art by Ben Nicholson some twenty years 
© every movement of human life is affected by form and colour, everything 
we see, touch, think and feel is linked up with it, so that when an artist can 
use these elements freely and creatively it can be a tremendously potent in- 
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fluence in our lives .. . so far from “abstract” art being the withdrawal of the 
artist from reality, it has brought art once again into common everyday life 
—there is evidence of this in its common spirit with and influence on many 
things like contemporary architecture, aeroplanes, cars, refrigerators, typo- 
graphy, publicity, electric torches, lipstick holders, etc. But like all the more 
profound religious, poetic, scientific, musical or artistic ideas its deepest mean- 
ing is only understood by a few, and these interpret it to a few more who 
pass it on to the rest of the world who unconsciously incorporate it in their 
lives.’ 

Nicholson has shown very clearly in his work of the last twenty years just 
how elements of form and colour can be used freely and creatively. As he him- 
self foresaw, it took time for his work to make its authority felt, and even now, 
perhaps because he quietly left England to settle in Switzerland three years 
ago, he is more readily regarded as the outstanding British painter since the 
death of Turner outside this country than within it. What is indisputable is 
the present extent of Nicholson’s influence, which acts not so much in a 
direct way as indirectly, and can be seen at work in such very different 
painters as Lanyon and Scott and Pasmore. 

Nicholson more than anyone brought non-representational art into the 
English tradition, and the White Reliefs of the 1930s remain a landmark in 
the English assimilation of modern painting (and perhaps the only distinctive 
English pre-war contribution to it). His most individual and characteristic 
recent works are however not the abstract reliefs, but the paintings which 
combine forms derived from still life with the colour and space and light of 
landscape; a merging of genres which has become increasingly common 
among young British painters. William Scott for example began as a still life 
painter, and evolved his formal language from the shapes of kitchen utensils. 
Now, like Nicholson, he moves freely into complete abstraction, or away from 
it, as he pleases; and at times his paintings take on elements of other genres, 
so that one is no longer certain whether one is looking at a still life or land- 
scape or figure. 

The same sort of thing happens in Peter Lanyon’s paintings, but here, as in 
so much British art, it is the response to landscape that is used as the focus of 
the artist’s experience. For Lanyon landscape is not something we occasionally 
see, but something we live in. He doesn’t sit still and paint what lies before 
his eyes: he constructs his pictures out of the shapes and colour and space of 
the landscape he moves about in, concentrating impressions formed at separate 
moments in time into an image that is as integrated as a person, and as 
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Saturated with associations. There are no figures, but the landscape-image may 
take on human qualities, giving the picture an unusual passion and sensuality. 
Much the same sort of process seems to me to be at work in the painting of 
other artists—Terry Frost for example—who seek out pictorial equivalents 
for visual and sensory experiences. 

One doesn’t need to be a landscape painter to proceed in this manner: an 
urban environment provides just as good a starting point. Prunella Clough 
uses an industrial landscape: chemical plant, electrical installations, mining 

gear. The most interesting recent development in British painting has been 

the appearance of a group of young painters, some still at the Royal College 
of Art, who use all the imagery of city life—from graffiti on walls to adver- 
tising slogans—as their raw material, building it up into a comment on the 

daily existence of most of us that is perhaps fond, perhaps satirical. 

~ Ambiguities of such a kind are the stuff that much modern art thrives on. 
What more than anything destroyed the old painting with its rigid distinc- 
tion of genres was Freud’s conception of the unconscious. The relevance of 
fantasy, dream-imagery, free associations, etc., was suddenly seen to be central 
and not peripheral, and ambiguities of meaning were sought instead of being 
suppressed. The immediate artistic result was Surrealism, which at one time 
seemed to be the anti-movement to abstraction, but the opposition is not a 
genuine one, and most of the more exploratory painting of the last twenty 
years has drawn from both sources. 

Graham Sutherland at one time would, like Paul Nash, isolate natural ob- 
jects, and use them as visual equivalents for ideas and feelings, but now he 
tends to create an abstract form as the medium for his substitution. However 
abstract the standing forms of his pictures may be, they are always subject to 
rules of organic growth, and this is another general principle that has left its 
mark on modern painting. 

Ideas of growth and decay, generation and de-generation lie at the heart 
of Ceri Richards’s painting, underlying a profusion of imagery that results 
from the unhampered pursuit of associations. These associations are often 
musical or poetical, and the quickness of Richards’s mind and its inventive- 
ness must make him at times a difficult and even a ‘literary’ painter, whose 
work requires verbal explanation. But the meaning of his pictures resides 
essentially in their forms, and here we arrive at what is I believe the key to 
much modern painting, and the mystery that obsesses many of its most 


original practitioners. eet | 
In a broadcast talk entitled ‘Symbol and Image’, Sir Russell Brain last year 
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said that ‘in a way which we little understand, sensory patterns have a power 
to move us which is independent of the object they may represent’. This means 
in terms of painting that colour and especially shape are in themselves 


| 


meaningful, and further that they are perhaps more meaningful than any 
kind of imitation of appearances because they appeal to a deeper layer of 


experience. It is quite obvious for example that the emotional power of some 
of the greatest masterpieces of painting lies in the fact that they embody cer- 
tain elemental forms: Leonardo’s ‘Virgin and Child with St Anne’ is an excel- 
lent example. Other painters—Millet for instance—have been obsessed with 
a shape that constantly recurs in their work, whatever the subject may be. 
They were probably entirely unaware of this, but in the twentieth century 
painters have begun to realize the significance of such obsessional forms and 
to exploit them. How far this has been an altogether unconscious process, one 
cannot always be sure: did Paul Nash for example know that all but the 
most prosaic of his paintings are full of forms with a manifestly sexual 
implication? 

It is the investigation of these primitive forms that occupies many painters 
in England and abroad today. Much modern art is the result of a stripping 
down to essentials, and an inquiry into one particular thing at the expense 
of everything else, so that one finds in a Turnbull painting apparently noth- 
ing but one colour plane meeting another. It is not easy to say very much 
about this kind of art because of its newness: our verbal concepts about it 
are still in the process of being formed. There is little help to be gained from 
the psychologists and physiologists who can offer no totally convincing ex- 
planation for the fact that the simplest of shapes excite and interest the spec- 
tator who can share something of the artist’s feelings when he painted his 
picture. 

Again, as one would expect, artists pursuing such a course differ widely in 
their own interpretations of what they are doing. Victor Pasmore says he is 
making a new pictorial language; for him abstract form is ‘a new tool for 
human expression and human development, which has emerged at a point 
of crisis in the evolution of the human mind when traditional techniques are 
proving inadequate’. William Scott hopes to embody in his forms ‘deeply 
buried elemental truths about life’; Roger Hilton regards the artist as some- 
one tapping mysterious sources of truth, searching for a more profound 
reality beneath appearances. Alan Davie is striving for spiritual illumination, 
and in his art, from a conflict between chaos and order, clear-cut images emerge. 
In much of the work of these artists, forms are often recognizably male and 
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female, and this is hardly surprising, but more one hesitates to say. The con- 
tent of the painting and the form have become one, an indivisible unity that 
provides the culmination of the slow process of breaking down the division 
between the subject matter and the abstract qualities in painting. 

It seems likely that no rational explanation will be forthcoming for the 
emotional power of paintings of this kind. They have a different meaning for 
different people, and no doubt one should learn to use them to fill one’s own 
particular needs. I imagine that one turns to art to intensify and deepen 
one’s own experiences, and this may be a search for consolation or excitement 
or for anything else. The work of Britain’s painters today has much to offer: 
as many important names have been left unmentioned as have been dis- 
cussed, and there is I believe a vitality and an abundant variety that is without 
parallel in the history of British art. Once familiar with its aspirations, one 

“finds that the art of one’s contemporaries has, for obvious reasons, an im- 
mediate relevance that the art of another time or another place altogether 
lacks. It is more attuned to the age we live in, a commentary on the situation 
of the present: nobody will understand it better than those of us who learn 
to appreciate it today. 


JOHN RUSSELL PARIS, 1961: 
The Rearground 


‘French painting is painting, and that’s all there is to it.’ Twenty-five years 
ago this proposition could have passed almost anywhere in the world as a 
universal truth. Artists who were at that time members of the Ecole de Paris 
(and active members, be it remembered, not simply revered survivors) included 
Picasso, Braque, Léger, Matisse, Rouault, Bonnard, Vuillard, Segonzac, Derain, 
Dufy and Delaunay. Paris was the headquarters of Chagall and Kandinsky. 
Klee’s dealer was Kahnweiler. With modern art ostracized in Germany and 
Italy, non-existent in Spain, under-capitalized in Belgium and Holland and 
largely ignored in Great Britain, there was no rival to Paris either in volume 
and quality of production or in the skill and assiduity with which that produc- 
tion was marketed. The day of American nationalism was yet to come; and 
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Paris, which had fostered the best art.in the world without interruption since 
the death of Tiepolo in 1770 and of Goya in 1828, seemed to most people to 
have taken over for ever from Athens and Florence and Venice and Rome as 
the world’s capital of the arts. 

Nobody who knew Paris at that time will ever forget the ease, the in- 
~ formality, the unaffectedness of the world in which the existence of the big 
men was taken for granted. Cahiers d’Art, Minotaure, and Verve were not 
full of subsidized articles or concealed puffs for artists who had nothing to 
recommend them but an unnamed financial interest; there was more than 
enough to make these periodicals of continuous and lasting fascination. 
Artists were still private individuals: and although, here and there, the image 
of the poéte maudit persisted, the veteran stalwarts of the Ecole de Paris were, 
apart from everything else, colossal and regular workers. The life and death 
of Wols were to prove that Paris could still be a hard place for the unrecog- 
nized artist; but in general it was what it claimed to be—a city that gave of its 
best and got the best in return. 

Paris is still, of course, a beautiful and amenable city, and the apparatus 
of art is even more in evidence than it was in 1935. There are more dealers’ 
galleries than ever: more, perhaps, than have ever been open in one city any- 
where in the world. The prestige of art remains very high: nowhere, certainly, 
does the mere fact of being a painter carry with it such an assurance of friendly 
consideration. Life is es easy than it was thirty, forty, fifty years ago and 
the pas de porte of an authentic, old-style atelier d’artiste will run certainly 
into four, possibly into five, figures sterling. But, to balance this, a young 
painter who has any success at all will jump immediately into the kind of price- 
range which, in the 1930s, was the reward of twenty or thirty years of 
applauded effort. (Prices in Paris are fixed on a mathematical basis, according 
to size, and without regard for variations of quality.) 

He will benefit, moreover, by the newly-evolved dealer-artist relationship 
which is, in its way, one of the most remarkable psychological constructions 
of the last fifteen years. The basis of this construction is the contract, by which 
the artist receives a guaranteed income in return, as a rule, for a stipulated 
number of canvases. Clearly, such an arrangement is open to abuse; the 
temptation to reproduce en série, or at the last possible moment, has not always 
been resisted, any more than has the possibility of disposing of one or two 
particularly good pictures on the side. Such transgressions, when discovered, 
give rise to scenes as painful, and as violent, as any of those traditional in, or 
near, the alcove. In consequence it is now understood in Paris that the only 
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contracts worth entering into are those which go far beyond the undertakings 
prescribed on the papier timbré. The dealer who means to get on, in the Paris 
of 1961, must reckon to do practically everything for his artists except brush 
their teeth and do up their shoes. He must be estate-agent, decorator, employ- 
Ment-agency, resident psychoanalyst, sea-lawyer, chauffeur, maquereau, 
literary adviser, social secretary, handyman, investment-counsellor, impresario 
and scribe. By turns Prospero and Caliban, Figaro and Almaviva, Sancho Panza 
_and long-shanked Quixote, the dedicated dealer of this new, resourceful sort is 
likely to be under forty; he will not have known at first hand, that is to say, 
any era in art-dealing but the one of which he is a part. It has made him, and he 
has made it; and the curious thing is that both he and it have flourished almost, 
but not quite, independently of the merits of the works of art which have been 
on offer. 
~ This statement wants qualifying, of course: but it remains broadly true that 
Paris has not for a long time been a place in which works of art are sold 
strictly on their merits. Perhaps, indeed, there never has been such a place, 
for the purchase of a work of art is an infinitely complex operation—and one 
in which the work of art itself is sometimes almost forgotten, so manifold are 
the auxiliary motives engaged. Certain it is, in any case, that in art, as in 
clothes, scent, wine and food, Paris is still believed by a large public to set the 
pace. When very great works of art were being produced in Paris—between 
1907 and 1915, for instance—that same public, or its equivalent, detested, 
where it did not ignore, those same works of art; and if, now, it sees its 
mistake, it is not because it likes the pictures any better, but because it knows 
that they are worth a great deal of money. Money is what people care about: 
and it is because modern art is known to involve big money that the art-world 
of Paris, and of other big cities, has swollen to its present proportions. It is 
possible for an artist to survive—Giacometti, for one, has done so—but to be 
proof against corruption requires an altogether exceptional strength of 
character. 
Since 1945 the Parisian art-world has had to deal with two radical changes 
of circumstance: an enormous increase in the demand for works of art, and a 
falling-off, hardly less great, in the supply of works of art of the top class. In 
1939 it was possible to put on, without undue exertion, a show of twenty-five 
watercolours by Cézanne; it was also possible for more than half of that show 
to remain unsold. Today it would cost two years and the best part of half-a- 
million pounds to assemble the pictures, and the whole lot could be sold by 
telephone, if need be, before ever the show opened. Nor is it simply that nearly 
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all the great men are dead, and that there is therefore a known limit to their 
production. Many of the finest pictures of the last sixty years are destined for, | 
or already in, public collections. Those which may still come on the market | 
may well come up in New York, or London, or Ziirich, rather than in Paris. © 
Whether or not London is ‘the centre of the world’s art-market’ can be argued, 
- but London is certainly the centre of the world’s auction-market; and when it 
comes to private dealing Paris has no longer her old primacy in the handling 
of French pictures. Once again, the reasons are manifold: but the trend is one 
which, if not arrested, will make it no more essential to look in Paris for Matisse 
or Bonnard than it is to look in Venice for Titian or in Amsterdam for 
Rembrandt. 

All this means that, if the Ecole de Paris were no longer to produce artists 
of the first order, the Parisian art-world might gradually grind to a halt. For 
every painter of consequence in Paris there are probably fifty people, if not a 
hundred, who live off him—not directly (the figure in that case would be 
nearer ten or fifteen) but in the sense that his activity, his power to attract 
clients, and the mysterious glow which he casts over his environment serve 
to buoy up other painters. Thus, quite apart from the dealers, critics, touts, 
publishers, magazine proprietors, photographers, printers, caterers, frame- 
makers, paint and canvas merchants, landlords, bill-stickers, doormen, secre- 
taries and others who live on the art-world, hundreds of other painters are kept 
going in the hope that one of them will prove to be the Dubuffet, the Fautrier, 
the Poliakoff, the Ubac or the Lanskoy of 1965. A dealer, like a publisher, has 
to carry people in whom he has a faith that the public has not yet requited: 
and although art is not, as some people suppose, ‘a lottery’ it looks sufficiently 
like one, from the outside, for a great many people to put money into it. 

Not all of this money, by any means, is laid out on the kind of painting 
with which we are concerned here. In Paris, as elsewhere, there is a very large 
market for bad painting. There are also a great many cardboard-army galleries : 
places, that is to say, in which almost anyone can ‘have a show’, at a price. 
The total number of galleries in Paris is, I believe, between four and five 
hundred; but the number which can be seriously recommended as likely to 
have at any time new work of serious interest is—how many? Well, estimates 
vary: some severe judges would put it at eight or ten, others, more lenient, at 
twenty or twenty-five. In this count one would exclude places like the Galerie 
Louise Leiris, which has the exclusivity of Picasso, and the Galerie Maeght, 
which has the exclusivity of Braque; such places are of great fascination and 
they often have marvellous things to show, but they are more like Swiss banks, 
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_ in tone, than like dealers whose career is at stake with each exhibition. Certain 


‘ 


great houses of the past, like Durand-Ruel and Bernheim-Jeune, have a slum- 
brous grandeur which has nothing to do with post-war art; and although the 
Galerie Charpentier has, on occasion, very beautiful exhibitions, I do not see 


why any dealer should charge eight shillings for admission when his no less 


distinguished neighbours let us in for nothing. I exclude those many houses 


_ whose speciality is the ‘painterly’, watered-down variant of the heroes of thirty 


ie 


and forty years ago: and I anathematize, in particular, the one who advertises 
on these lines: ‘A Matisse which cost 50 frs in 1905 is now worth 50 million 
anciens francs. Get in on the ground-floor this time and buy young Monsieur 
Pied-de-Porc before it’s too late. . . .’ Then there are the galleries whose card- 
board army marches under cover of heavy artillery: ‘Picasso, Braque, Matisse, 
Léger, de Stael’ you will see on the posters; but when you get inside, these 
masters are represented by trifles promoted from the studio floor. Gallery 
manners are, however, agreeably nonchalant: you will be taken for an un- 
serious idler unless you actually draw a cheque-book from your pocket, and in 
many cases the gallery will be apparently unattended, with no more than a 
half-open door and a volume of the Série Noire to suggest that a custodian may, 
after all, be on hand. Arrivals and departures are, therefore, more informal 
than is usually the case in London; to that extent, the legend that art is at home 
in Paris can certainly be upheld, for there is never the feeling, so common 
elsewhere, of a break in continuity when we pass from street to gallery and 
back again. 

No two people would agree exactly in their short list of the galleries in 
which one might hope to find the painter who is now where Dubuffet was in 
1942, or de Stael in 1949. In such matters news is best sought by word of 
mouth, on arrival; but, without claiming that these names represent more 
than a part of the ideal total, I suggest that you will have very bad luck if you 
go to the following galleries and do not find in one or other of them something 
of great interest: Jeanne Bucher, Claude Bernard, Daniel Cordier, Stadler, 
Karl Flinker, Denise René, Galerie de France, Jacques Dubourg, Henriette 
Gomés, Paul Facchetti, Iris Clert, Galerie J. But modern-art dealing, unlike old- 
master dealing, is not a profession in which one normally gets better and better 
with age: it is nearer to athletics or motor-racing, in that it demands an im- 
mediacy of response, an instinctive feeling for the new situation, and a quality 
of sheer nerve—attributes not often maintained indefinitely at top pitch. It 
follows that advice in this context tends to be, by its very nature, out of date. 

There are, for instance, a number of youngish and reasonably well-known 
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painters in Paris who have given in completely to the system. But more is 
likely to be heard, in the long run, of those who regard that system with a holy 
loathing. The contract, the monthly cheque, the connections with New York, 
Milan, Frankfurt and London, the subsidized-monograph, the production so 
carefully banked in an air-conditioned vault, the appearances in Venice, Kassel 
and Sao Paulo, the artificial prices at auction—all these are part of a process 
which, though undoubtedly preferable in many respects to the poverty en- 
dured by Renoir and Pissarro, is likely to destroy more talents, in the end, than 
it nurtures. But it is a process which cannot be halted. It would have to go on, 
in any case, because the machinery of promotion and distribution is too power- 
ful, and has been too costly, to be dismantled; and it has to go on all the more, 
in the 1960s, because Paris has now powerful rivals, themselves no less heavily 
capitalized, who are bent, politely or not, on her destruction. 

That it should be possible even to speak of the supersession of Paris—or of its 
relegation to a role comparable to that of, say, Florence in 1850—is due to 
pressures both outward and inward. The attack from without is too obvious to 
need much examination here; it amounts, briefly, to an attempt on the part of 
England, Germany, Switzerland and the USA (alphabetical order only) to 
suggest that the most significant post-war achievement in art has been outside 
the orbit of the Ecole de Paris. Linked with this, whether designedly or not, is 
an attempt by Germano-American historians and critics to play down the 
purely French contribution to ancient modern art (1890-1939, i.e) in favour 
of initiators whose origin was east or north of the Rhine: Kandinsky, Klee, 
Munch, Malevich, Tatlin, Kirchner, Mondrian, Nolde, Kokoschka, Jawlensky, 
Schwitters. The movement of opinion extends even farther back in time—as 
may be seen, for instance, in the Council of Europe’s ‘Sources du XXéme 
Siécle’ exhibition and the Penguin History of Art’s volume on Painting and 
Sculpture in Europe 1780-1880 by Dr Franz Novotny. 

This outward pressure is not to be underrated in any of its particulars. It 
has an arguable case, it has some very good heads to argue it, it has a formidable 
promotional apparatus in the USA, and it has, there and elsewhere, some 
massive investments of capital. It is not foolish enough to proceed by frontal 
attack: nowhere is it suggested, for instance, that the artists named in my 
first paragraph are not as good as people once thought they were. It simply 
proceeds from verifiable fact: that the dominant influence on young artists 
throughout the world is not that of the Third Republican Ecole de Paris. And — 
its procedures are the more effective in that they are very well organized and — 
financed, whereas the French riposte, when it can be distinguished at all, has 
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_ often neither of these characteristics. France remains, after all, an authentic 


stronghold of individualism. Official policy is assumed to be bad policy by most 
French people, and at international exhibitions the official French contribution 
is often so erratic as to deprive the artists involved of all chance of success. 

Still more serious are the divisions within French artistic opinion. In them- 
selves an often admirable mark of independence, they are a great handicap in 
the 1960s, where it is as essential in art as in politics to have a policy and stick 
to it. People may complain, and often do, that the Museum of Modern Art 
and the British Council are ‘narrow’ or ‘sectarian’ in their promotions; but at 
least these organizations have projected upon an indifferent, incredulous or 
hostile world a recognizable image of American and British art. France has 
never done this; and, until lately, has never needed to do so. The great men 


_ who were born between 1867 (Bonnard) and 1882 (Braque) took their place in 
a world in which French painting reigned unchallenged; and a world, too, in 


which opinion matured slowly, and could be shaped by two or three people 
over a period of years. The elaborate public-relations apparatus of today’s art- 
world would have seemed to them both grotesque and injurious; the hand- 
kept vine had its parallel, then, in art. (Today, the pre-cooked and frozen 
vegetable would make the apter counterpart to most of what is put on for a 
short-run success.) 

The main obstacle to the vindiction of Paris, in these conditions, is not so 
much a shortage of good painters as reliance upon Third Republican pat- 
terns of thought. No city which can boast of Braque, Villon, Masson, Gia- 
cometti, Poliakoff, Vieira da Silva, Dubuffet, Soulages, Balthus, Appel, Hartung, 
Magnelli, Ubac and Dumitrescu need make anything but a very good show- 
ing abroad. Paris has still the qualities of the ville d’accueil (Malraux’s phrase); 
and the fact that Max Ernst, Calder, Riopelle, Joan Mitchell, Sam Francis, S. W. 
Hayter, Mortensen, Hundertwasser, Paul Jenkins, Rodrigo Moynihan and 
John Napper are at home there is proof that those qualities still operate. There 
is a case, too complex to be gone into here, for saying that the influence of 
Paris upon the new American and the new Spanish painting is far greater 
than has so far been acknowledged. Parisians like to say, and may be right in 
doing so, that it was Ernst who gave Pollock the idea of the drip and Masson 
who gave him his flickering, high-tension line; that Tapies was formed as much 
by residence in Paris as by anything else; and that, in general, many of today’s 
master-cooks have dipped a spoon on the sly into the Parisian stew-pot. 

But this opinion remains disorganized. Paris cannot accept the fact that 
what was once avant-garde art is now official art. To the British Council, Bacon 
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and ‘Beowulf’ butter the same piece of bread. To the USIS, a pocket flash- 
lamp cast in bronze by Rauschenberg not only counts for as much as Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, but it counts for as much of the same sort of thing. French official 
opinion has not yet come round to this notion: Nor do French dealers submit as 
amiably as their British and American colleagues to the idea that names can be 
‘made and unmade by official action. For this reason a place is often found in the 
official French envoi for painters who would seem, to a disinterested eye, to 
have got stuck in the machinery of a Parisian career. It must be remembered, 
too, that although, in this country, it is perfectly admissible to see the point of 
both Herman and Heath, there are still places in which abstract art is regarded 
by a large section of the public as, if not actually immoral, at best a short-lived 
hoax. In Paris a painter like Chapelain-Midy can still be put forward in a 
serious journal as a valid alternative to art autre; and, anxious as the French 
are for a resurgence of la gloire, there are many people who would rather not 
have it at all than have it under a flag of which they do not approve. 

If we grant that Third Republican art is now as much a part of history as 
the art of the Grand Siécle or the Napoleonic era, there is still a great deal for 
Paris to boast of. It can be maintained, for instance, that Braque’s late ‘Ateliers’ 
are among the most beautiful pictures ever painted by a Frenchman. 
Paris invented European art autre, brought it out in 1945, disdained per- 
haps to force it on the world’s notice by post-war public-relations 
methods, and saw its initial impact diffused, annexed, counter-claimed, softened 
and forgotten. Paris has still a tradition of paintings produced with an aristo- 
cratic disregard for what others are doing: Poliakoff, Balthus, Giacometti, 
Vieira da Silva and, among younger painters, Sergio de Castro exemplify this. 
Paris has produced the painter who, of all the post-war grandees, best personifies 
the idea of a specifically Parisian genius: Dubuffet. Paris is, in my opinion, 
hampered by the claims of those who, in former times, would have formed an 
acceptable corps of craftsmanlike secondary painters, but who today serve 
merely to confuse the public: Manessier, Pignon, Bazaine are examples of these. 
The fact is, in this connection, that the ‘painterly’ heritage of Paris, so much 
admired and coveted over the last fifty years, is now regarded as a burden and 
a curse by most of those whose task it is to renew French painting. Such is the 
acceleration, in today’s conditions, of the vie des styles that the preoccupa- 
tions of 1939 seem as distant as those of J.-L. David or Greuze. Paris is going 
through, but would never admit to, a crisis of self-confidence in which the very 
abundance of her immediate past is a source of horror and dismay. The present 
system is, after all, the one which, allied to certain private distresses, drove 
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_ Nicolas de Stael to suicide and, in so doing, destroyed the most gifted stranger 
to have appeared on the Parisian scene since the arrival, in 1906, of Juan Gris. 
The memory of de Stael, the lost captain, hovers over Paris like a continual and 
undiminishing reproach; and in the city which forfeited de Stael, Mathieu 

_ and Buffet and Yves Klein are held in high esteem. Paris has too long been 
gorged with art, and with the money that art brings; and although there are 
people, with financial or emotional interests in the matter, who believe that 

_ they have only to hold on for the world to turn backwards, history shows 
rather that what follows the new thing is not the old thing, but the next new 
thing. Paris will never regain its position by trying to make Lesieur look as 
good as Bonnard, or Lapicque as good as fauve Derain; these are panic measures. 

_ Her position in art is like her position in literature: people have been over- 

borne too long by French art, just as they have been too long subject to the 

great names of French literature. Colonial nations rebel, in the end: a genera- 
tion has arisen which knows the value of Picasso, Braque and Matisse but can’t 
bear to hear any more about them, just as there are writers who see the point of 

Claudel, Gide and Valéry but could never conceive of being ‘influenced’ by 

them. For the Parisian this is a painful but not a mortal predicament: other 

painters, other writers, other composers are at hand. Paris has an immediate 
past so luxuriant that one can well understand the Parisian’s reluctance to 
leave it. But leave it he must: that day is done. 


HAROLD ROSENBERG The American 
Action Painters 


(In discussion of contemporary art, there is probably no term more used than 
‘Action Painting’ and certainly none more abused. The Penguin Dictionary of Art 
and Artists, for example, defines it thus: ‘Splashing and dribbling paint on canvas. 
The basic assumption is that the Unconscious will take over and produce a work of 
art. The technique is claimed to go back to Leonardo, who suggested using stains on 
walls... etc., etc.’ It is evident from this sort of thing that the essay by Mr Harold 
Rosenberg in which the concept was first formulated is known on this side of the 
Atlantic mainly by hearsay. We have therefore thought it worthwhile to reprint it 
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here. We do so at this late date, not only because it is a classic yet not readily acces- 
sible, but because the issues it raises are still very much alive (see, for example, 
Encounter, June 1961). The text published here is the revised version which appeared 
in Mr Rosenberg’s volume of collected essays, The Tradition of the New (Horizon 
Press, New York, 1959).) 


‘J'ai fait des gestes blanc parmi les solitudes.’ APOLLINAIRE 


‘The American will is easily satisfied in its efforts to realize itself in knowing 
itself.’ WALLACE STEVENS 


What makes any definition of a movement in art dubious is that it never fits 
the deepest artists in the movement—certainly not as well as, if successful, 
it does the others. Yet without the definition something essential in those best 
is bound to be missed. The attempt to define is like a game in which you can- 
not possibly reach the goal from the starting point but can only close in on 
it by picking up each time from where the last play landed. 


MODERN ART? OR AN ART OF THE MODERN? 


Since the war every twentieth-century style in painting is being brought 
to profusion in the United States: thousands of ‘abstract’ painters—crowded 
teaching courses in Modern Art—a scattering of new heroes—ambitions 
stimulated by new galleries, mass exhibitions, reproductions in popular maga- 
zines, festivals, appropriations. 

Is this the usual catching up of America with European art forms? Or is 
something new being created? For the question of novelty, a definition would 
seem indispensable. 

Some people deny that there is anything original in the recent American 
painting. Whatever is being done here now, they claim, was done thirty years 
ago in Paris. You can trace this painter’s boxes of symbols to Kandinsky, that 
one’s moony shapes to Miré or even back to Cézanne. 

Quantitatively, it is true that most of the symphonies in blue and red rec- 
tangles, the wandering pelvises and birdbills, the line constructions and plane 
suspensions, the virginal dissections of flat areas that crowd the art shows are 
accretions to the ‘School of Paris’ brought into being by the fact that the mode 
of production of modern masterpieces has now been all too clearly rationalized. 
There are styles in the present displays which the painter could have aaa: 
by putting a square inch of a Soutine or a Bonnard under a microscope. .. . All 
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this is training based on a new conception of what art is, rather than original 
work demonstrating what art is about to become. 

At the centre of this wide practising of the immediate past, however, the 
work of some painters has separated itself from the rest by a consciousness of 
a function for painting different from that of the earlier ‘abstractionists’, both 
the Europeans themselves and the Americans who joined them in the years 
of the Great Vanguard. 

This new painting does not constitute a School. To form a School in modern 
times not only is a new painting consciousness needed but a consciousness of 
that consciousness—and even an insistence on certain formulas. A School is 
the result of the linkage of practice with terminology—different paintings 
are affected by the same words. In the American vanguard the words, as we 
shall see, belong not to the art but to the individual artists. What they think 
in common is represented only by what they do separately. 


GETTING INSIDE THE CANVAS 


At a certain moment the canvas began to appear to one American painter 
after another as an arena in which to act—rather than as a space in which to 
reproduce, redesign, analyse or ‘express’ an object, actual or imagined. What 
was to go on the canvas was not a picture but an event. 

The painter no longer approached his easel with an image in his mind; he 
went up to it with material in his hand to do something to that other piece 
of material in front of him. The image would be the result of this encounter. 

It is pointless to argue that Rembrandt or Michelangelo worked in the 
same way. You don’t get Lucrece with a dagger out of staining a piece of 
cloth or spontaneously putting forms into motion upon it. She had to exist 
some place else before she got on the canvas, and paint was Rembrandt's 
means for bringing her there, though, of course, a means that would change 
her by the time she arrived. Now, everything must have been in the tubes, in 
the painter’s muscles and in the cream-coloured sea into which he dives. It 
Lucrece should come out she will be among us for the first time—a surprise. 
To the painter, she must be a surprise. In this mood there is no point to an 
act if you already know what it contains. 

‘B— is not modern,’ one of the leaders of this mode said to me. ‘He works 
from sketches. That makes him Renaissance.’ as ; 

Here the principle, and the difference from the old painting, is made into 
a formula. A sketch is the preliminary form of an image the mind is trying 
to grasp. To work from sketches arouses the suspicion that the artist still 
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regards the canvas as a place where the mind records its contents—rather than _ 
itself the ‘mind’ through which the painter thinks by changing a surface with 
paint. f 

If a painting is an action the sketch is one action, the painting that follows 
it another. The second cannot be ‘better’ or more complete than the first. 
There is just as much in what one lacks as in what the other has. 

Of course, the painter who spoke had no right to assume that his friend 
had the old mental conception of a sketch. There is no reason why an act can- 
not be prolonged from a piece of paper to a canvas. Or repeated on another 
scale and with more control. A sketch can have the function of a skirmish. 


Call this painting ‘abstract’ or ‘Expressionist’ or ‘Abstract-Expressionist’, 
what counts is its special motive for extinguishing the object, which is not the 
same as in other abstract or Expressionist phases of modern art. 

The new American painting is not ‘pure’ art, since the extrusion of the 
object was not for the sake of the aesthetic. The apples weren’t brushed off the 
table in order to make room for perfect relations of space and colour. They 
had to go so that nothing would get in the way of the act of painting. In this 
gesturing with materials, the aesthetic, too, has been subordinated. Form, 
colour, composition, drawing, are auxiliaries, any one of which—or practi- 
cally all, as has been attempted logically, with unpainted canvases—can be 
dispensed with. What matters always is the revelation contained in the act. It 


is to be taken for granted that in the final effect, the image, whatever be or be 
not in it, will be a tension.” 


‘With regard to the tensions it is capable of setting up in our bodies the medium of any art 
is an extension of the physical world; a stroke of pigment, for example, “works” within us in 
in the same way as a bridge across the Hudson. For the unseen universe that inhibits us an 
accidental blot or splash of paint may thus assume an equivalence to the profoundest 
happening. 

‘If the ultimate subject matter of all art is the artist’s psychic state or tension (and this may 
be the case even in nonindividualistic epochs), that state may be represented either through 
the image of a thing or through an abstract sign. The innovation of Action Painting was to 
dispense with the representation of the state in favour of enacting it in physical movement. 
The action on the canvas became its own representation. This was possible because an action, 
being made of both the psychic and the material, is by its nature a sign—it is the trace of a 
movement whose beginning and character it does not in itself ever altogether reveal (e.g., 
Freud’s point about love-making being mistaken in the imagination for an assault); yet the 
action also exists as a “thing” in that it touches other things and affects them. 

‘In turning to action, abstract art abandons its alliance with architecture, as painting had 


earlier broken with music and with the novel, and offers its hand to pantomime and dance. 
One thinks of Rilke’s 


SERGE POLIAKOFF 
_- Composition. 1955 


VIEIRA DA SILVA 
La Lune. 1953 
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_ DRAMAS OF AS IF 


A painting that is an act is inseparable from the biography of the artist. 
The painting itself is a ‘moment’ in the adulterated mixture of his life— 


whether ‘moment’ means the actual minutes taken up with spotting the 
canvas or the entire duration of a lucid drama conducted in sign language. 


ot 
i 


The act-painting is of the same metaphysical substance as the artist’s exis- ' 
eo The new painting has broken down every distinction between art and 

e. 

It follows that anything is relevant to it. Anything that has to do with 
action—psychology, philosophy, history, mythology, hero worship? Any- 
thing but art criticism. The painter gets away from art through his act of 
painting; the critic can’t get away from it. The critic who goes on judging in 
terms of schools, styles, form—as if the painter were still concerned with 
producing a certain kind of object (the work of art), instead of living on the 
canvas—is bound to seem a stranger. 

Some painters take advantage of this stranger. Having insisted that their 
painting is an act, they then claim admiration for the act as art. This turns 
the act back toward the aesthetic in a petty circle. If the picture is an act, it 
cannot be justified as an act of genius in a field whose whole measuring appara- 
tus has been sent to the devil. Its value must be found apart from art. Other- 


Dance the orange. The warmer landscape, 
fling it out of you, that the ripe one be radiant 
in homeland breezes ! 


‘In painting, the primary agency of physical motion (as distinct from illusionary represen- 
‘tation of motions, as with the Futurists) is the line, conceived not as the thinnest of planes, 
nor as edge, contour or connective but as stroke or figure (in the sense of “figure skating”). In 
its passage on the canvas each such line can establish the actual movement of the artist's body 
as an aesthetic statement. Line, from wiry calligraphy to footwide flaunts of the house 
painter’s brush, has played the leading part in the technique of Action Painting, though there 
are others ways besides line of releasing force on canvas.’ 

From ‘Hans Hofmann: Nature into Action’, by H.R., Art News, May 1957. 


4‘Action cannot be perfected without losing its human subject and being transformed thereby 
into the mechanics of man-the-machine. 

‘Action never perfects itself; but it tends toward perfection and away from the personal. 
This is the best argument for dropping the term “Abstract Expressionism”, with its associa- 
tions of ego and personal Schmerz, as a name for the current American painting. Action 
Painting has to do with self-creation or self-definition or self-transcendence; but this dis- 
sociates it from self-expression, which assumes the acceptance of the ego as it is, with its 
wound and its magic. Action Painting is not “personal”, though its subject matter is the 
artist’s individual possibilities.’ H.R.: ‘A dialogue with Thomas B. Hess’. Catalogue of the 
Exhibition: Action Painting, 1958. The Dallas Museum for Contemporary Arts. 
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wise the ‘act’ gets to be ‘making a painting’ at sufficient speed to meet an 


exhibition date. 

Art—relation of the painting to the works of the past, rightness of colour, 
texture, balance, etc.—comes back into painting by way of psychology. As 
Stevens says of poetry, ‘it is a process of the personality of the poet’. But the 
~ psychology is the psychology of creation. Not that of the so-called psycho- 
logical criticism that wants to ‘read’ a painting for clues to the artist’s sexual 
preferences or debilities. The work, the act, translates the psychologically 
given into the intentional, into a ‘world’—and thus transcends it. 

With traditional aesthetic references discarded as irrelevant, what gives 
the canvas its meaning is not psychological data but rdle, the way the artist 
organizes his emotional and intellectual energy as if he were in a living situa- 
tion. The interest lies in the kind of act taking place in the four-sided arena, a 
dramatic interest. 

Criticism must begin by recognizing in the painting the assumptions in- 
herent in its mode of creation. Since the painter has become an actor, the spec- 
tator has to think in a vocabulary of action: its inception, duration, direc- 
tion—psychic state, concentration and relaxation of the will, passivity, alert 
waiting. He must become a connoisseur of the gradations between the auto- 
matic, the spontaneous, the evoked. 


‘IT’S NOT THAT, IT’S NOT THAT, IT’S NOT THAT’ 


With a few important exceptions, most of the artists of this vanguard 
found their way to their present work by being cut in two. Their type is not a 
young painter but a reborn one. The man may be over forty, the painter 
around seven. The diagonal of a grand crisis separates him from his personal 
and artistic past. 

Many of the painters were ‘Marxists’ (WPA unions, artists’ congresses); 
they had been trying to paint Society. Others had been trying to paint Art 
(Cubism, Post-Impressionism)—it amounts to the same thing. 

The big moment came when it was decided to paint . . . just to PAINT. The 
gesture on the canvas was a gesture of liberation, from Value—political, aes- 
thetic, moral. 

If the war and the decline of radicalism in America had anything to do with 
this sudden impatience, there is no evidence of it. About the effects of large 
issues upon their emotions, Americans tend to be either reticent or uncon- 
scious. The French artist thinks of himself as a battleground of history; here 
one hears only of private Dark Nights. Yet it is strange how many segregated 
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_ individuals came to a dead stop within the past ten years and abandoned, even 

_ physically destroyed, the work they had been doing. A far-off watcher un- 
able to realize that these events were taking place in silence might have 
assumed they were being directed by a single voice. 

At its centre the movement was away from, rather than toward. The Great 
Works of the Past and the Good Life of the Future became equally nil. 

The refusal of values did not take the form of condemnation or defiance of 
society, as it did after World War I. It was diffident. The lone artist did not 
want the world to be different, he wanted his canvas to be a world. Liberation 
from the object meant liberation from the ‘nature’, society and art already 

_ there. It was a movement to leave behind the self that wished to choose his 
future and to nullify its promissory notes to the past. 

With the American, heir of the pioneer and the immigrant, the foundering 

~ of Art and Society was not experienced as a loss. On the contrary, the end of 
Art marked the beginning of an optimism regarding himself as an artist. 

The American vanguard painter took to the white expanse of the canvas 
as Melville’s Ishmael took to the sea. 

On the one hand, a desperate recognition of moral and intellectual ex- 
haustion; on the other, the exhilaration of an adventure over depths in which 
he might find reflected the true image of his identity. 

Painting could not be reduced to that equipment which the artist needed 
for an activity that would be an alternative to both utility and idleness. Guided 
by visual and somatic memories of paintings he had seen or made—memories 
which he did his best to keep from intruding into his consciousness—he gesti- 
culated upon the canvas and watched for what each novelty would declare 


him and his art to be. 


Based on the phenomenon of conversion the new movement is, with the 
majority of the painters, essentially a religious movement. In almost every 
case, however, the conversion has been experienced in secular terms. The 
result has been the creation of private myths. 

The tension of the private myth is the content of every painting of this 
vanguard. The act on the canvas springs from an attempt to resurrect the 
saving moment in his ‘story’ when the painter first felt himself released from 
Value—myth of past self-recognition. Or it attempts to initiate a new moment 
in which the painter will realize his total personality—myth of future self- 


recognition. ier he 
Some formulate their myth verbally and connect individual works with its 
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episodes. With others, usually deeper, the painting itself is the exclusive for- 
mulation, a Sign. 

The revolution against the given, in the self and in the world, which since 
Hegel has provided European vanguard art with theories of a New Reality, has 
re-entered America in the form of personal revolts. Art as action rests on the 
~ enormous assumption that the artist accepts as real only that which he is in 
the process of creating. ‘Except the soul has divested itself of the love of 
created things. ...’ The artist works in a condition of open possibility, risking, 
to follow Kierkegaard, the anguish of the aesthetic, which accompanies possi- 
bility lacking in reality. To maintain the force to refrain from settling any- 
thing, he must exercise in himself a constant No. 


APOCALYPSE AND WALLPAPER 


The most comfortable intercourse with the void is mysticism, especially a 
mysticism that avoids ritualizing itself. 

Philosophy is not popular among American painters. For most, thinking 
consists of the various arguments that To PAINT is something different from, 
say, to write or to criticize: a mystique of the particular activity. Lacking 
verbal flexibility, the painters speak of what they are doing in a jargon still 
involved in the metaphysics of things: ‘My painting is not Art; it’s an Is.’ 
‘It’s not a picture of a thing; it’s the thing itself.’ ‘It doesn’t reproduce 
Nature; it is Nature.’ ‘The painter doesn’t think; he knows.’ Etc, etc. ‘Art is 
not, not not not not... .’ As against this, a few reply, art today is the same as 
it always has been. 

Language has not accustomed itself to a situation in which the act itself is 
the ‘object’. Along with the philosophy of To PAINT appear bits of Vedanta 
and popular pantheism. 

In terms of American tradition, the new painters stand somewhere between 
Christian Science and Whitman’s ‘gangs of cosmos’. That is, between a dis- 
cipline of vagueness by which one protests oneself from disturbance while 
keeping one’s eyes open for benefits; and the discipline of the Open Road of 
risk that leads to the farther side of the object and the outer spaces of the 
consciousness. 

What made Whitman’s mysticism serious was that he directed his ‘cosmic 
“Y’”’ towards a Pike’s-Peak-or-Bust of morality and politics. He wanted the 
ineffable in all behaviour—he wanted it to win the streets. 

The test of any of the new paintings is its seriousness—and the test of its 
seriousness is the degree to which the act on the canvas is an extension of the 
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_artist’s total effort to make over his experience. 

A good painting in this mode leaves no doubt concerning its reality as an 
action and its relaxation to a transforming process in the artist. The canvas 
has ‘talked back’ to the artist not to quiet him with Sibylline murmurs nor to 

_ stun him with Dionysian outcries but to provoke him into a dramatic dialogue. 

Each stroke had to be a decision and was answered by a new question. By its 

very nature, action painting is painting in the medium of difficulties! 

Weak mysticism, the ‘Christian Science’ side of the new movement, tends 
in the opposite direction, toward easy painting—never so many unearned 
masterpieces! Works of this sort lack the dialectical tension of a genuine act, 
associated with risk and will. When a tube of paint is squeezed by the Abso- 
lute, the result can only be a Success. The painter need keep himself on hand 

_ solely to collect the benefits of an endless series of strokes of luck. His gesture 
= completes itself without arousing either an opposing movement within itself 
- nor the desire in the artist to make the act more fully his own. Satisfied with 
wonders that remain safely inside the canvas, the artist accepts the per- 
 manence of the commonplace and decorates it with his own daily annihilation. 
The result is an apocalyptic wallpaper. 

The cosmic ‘I’ that turns up to paint pictures, but shudders and departs the 
moment there is a knock on the studio door, brings to the artist a megalomania 
which is the opposite of revolutionary. The tremors produced by a few ex- 
panses of tone or by the juxtaposition of colours and shapes purposely brought 
to the verge of bad taste in the manner of Park Avenue shop windows are 
sufficient cataclysms in many of these happy overthrows of Art. The mystical 
dissociation of painting as an ineffable event has made it common to mistake 
for an act the mere sensation of having acted—or of having been acted upon. 
Since there is nothing to be ‘communicated’, a unique signature comes to 
seem the equivalent of a new plastic language. In a single stroke the painter 
exists as a Somebody—at least on a wall. That this Somebody is not he seems 
beside the point. ) 

Once the difficulties that belong to a real act have been evaded by mysti- 
cism, the artist’s experience of transformation is at an end. In that case what 

i f inting the element of struc- 
ey seine eee iets. seen ie ieareisiencd: Acton Painting has extracted 
the element of decision inherent in all art in that the work is not finished at its beginning 
but has to be carried forward by an accumulation of right” gestures. In a ee ee 
Painting is the abstraction of the moral element in art; its mark is tie nears e ee 
from moral or aesthetic certainties; and it judges itself morally in declaring Pp 


be worthless which is not the incorporation of a genuine struggre, one which could at any 
point have been lost. H.R., The Dallas Museum Catalogue, above. 
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is left? Or to put it differently: What is a painting that is not an object, nor 
the representation of an object, nor the analysis or impression of it, nor what- 
ever else a painting has even been—and which has also ceased to be the 
emblem of a personal struggle? It is the painter himself changed into a ghost 
inhabiting The Art World. Here the common phrase, ‘I have bought an 
O—’ (rather than a painting by O—) becomes literally true. The man who 
started to remake himself has made himself into a commodity with a trade- 
mark. 


MILIEU: THE BUSY NO-AUDIENCE 


We said that the new painting calls for a new kind of criticism, one that 
would distinguish the specific qualities of each artist’s act. 

Unhappily for an art whose value depends on the authenticity of its mys- 
teries, the new movement appeared at the same moment that Modern Art 
en masse ‘arrived’ in America: Modern architecture, not only for sophisti- 
cated homes, but for corporations, municipalities, synagogues; Modern furni- 
ture and crockery in mail-order catalogues; Modern vacuum cleaners, can 
openers; beer-ad ‘mobiles’—along with reproductions and articles on ad- 
vanced painting in big-circulation magazines. Enigmas for everybody. Art in 
America today is not only nouveau, it’s news. 

The new painting came into being fastened to Modern Art and without 
intellectual allies—in literature everything had found its niche. 

From this liaison it has derived certain superstitions comparable to those 
of a wife with a famous husband. Superiorities, supremacies even, are taken 
for granted. It is boasted that modern painting in America is not only original 
but an ‘advance’ in world art (at the same time that one says ‘to hell with 
world art’). 

Everyone knows that the label Modern Art no longer has any relation to 
the words that compose it. To be Modern Art a work need not be either modern 
nor art; it need not even be a work. A three-thousand-year-old mask from the 
South Pacific qualifies as Modern and a piece of wood found on a beach be- 
comes Art. 

When they find this out, some people grow extremely enthusiastic, even, 
oddly enough, proud of themselves; others become infuriated. 

These reactions suggest what Modern Art actually is. It is not even a Style. 
It has nothing to do either with the period when a thing was made nor 
with the intention of the maker. It is something that someone has had 
the social power to designate as psychologically, aesthetically or ideologi- 
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cally relevant to our epoch. The question of the driftwood is: Who found 
it? 

Modern Art in America represents a revolution of taste—and serves to 
identify the caste conducting that revolution. Responses to Modern Art are 
primarily responses to claims to social leadership. For this reason Modern 
Art is periodically attacked as snobbish, Red, immoral, etc., by established 
interests in society, politics, the Church. Comedy of a revolution that restricts 
itself to weapons of taste—and which at the same time address itself to the 
masses: Modern-design fabrics in bargain basements, Modern interiors for 
office girls living alone, Modern milk bottles. 

Modern art is educational, not with regard to art but with regard to life. 
You cannot explain Mondrian’s painting to people who don’t know anything 
_about Vermeer, but you can easily explain the social importance of admiring 
~Mondrian and forgetting about Vermeer. 

Through Modern Art the expanding caste of professional enlighteners of 
the masses—designers, architects, decorators, fashion people, exhibition 
directors—informs the populace that a supreme Value has emerged in our 
time, the Value of the NEw, and that there are persons and things that em- 
body that Value. This Value is a completely fluid one. As we have seen, 
Modern Art does not have to be actually new; it only has to be new to some- 
body—to the last lady who found out about the driftwood—and to win 
neophytes is the chief interest of the caste. 

Since the only thing that counts for Modern Art is that a work shall be 
NEW, and since the question of its newness is determined not by analysis but 
by social power and pedagogy, the vanguard painter functions in a milieu 
utterly indifferent to the content of his work. 

Unlike the art of nineteenth-century America, advanced paintings today 
are not bought by the middle class.’ Nor are they by the populace. Consider- 
ing the degree to which it is publicized and féted, vanguard painting is hardly 
bought at all. It is used in its totality as material for educational and profit- 
making enterprises: colour, reproductions, design adaptations, human- 
interest stories. Despite the fact that more people see and hear about works 
of art than ever before, the vanguard artist has an audience of nobody. An 
interested individual here and here, but no audience. He creates in an environ- 
ment not of people but of functions. His paintings are employed not wanted. 


1 The situation has improved since this essay appeared. Several younger collectors have appeared 
who are specializing in the new American painting—and to some degree the work of Americans 


has entered the world art market. 
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The public for whose edification he is periodically trotted out accepts the 
choices made for it as phenomena of The Age of Queer Things. 

An action is not a matter of taste. 

You don’t let taste decide the firing of a pistol or the building of a maze. 

As the marquis de Sade understood, even experiments in sensation, if 
deliberately repeated, presuppose a morality. 

To see in the explosion of shrapnel over No Man’s Land only the opening 
of a flower of flame, Marinetti had to erase the moral premises of the act of 
destruction—as Molotov did explicitly when he said that Fascism is a matter 
of taste. Both M’s were, of course, speaking the driftwood language of the 
Modern Art International. 

Limited to the aesthetic, the taste bureaucracies of Modern Art cannot 
grasp the human experience involved in the new action paintings. One work 
is equivalent to another on the basis of resemblances of surface, and the move- 
ment as a whole a modish addition to twentieth-century picture making. 
Examples in every style are packed side by side in annuals and travelling 
shows and in the heads of newspaper reviewers like canned meats in a chain 
store—all standard brands. 

To counteract the obtuseness, venality and aimlessness of the Art World, 
American vanguard art needs a genuine audience—not just a market. It needs 
understanding—not just publicity. 

In our form of society, audience and understanding for advanced painting 
have been produced, both here and abroad, first of all by the tiny circle of 
poets, musicians, theoreticians, men of letters, who have sensed in their own 
work the presence of the new creative principle. 

So far, the silence of American literature on the new painting all but 
amounts to a scandal. 
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ROBIN IRONSIDE _ Portrait Painting: 
| An art in decline 


Extremism in the various arts has ceased to arouse any special attention. In 
promoting the growth of this indifference, the visual arts have played a much 
More relentless rdle than either music or literature. Modern painting has 
specialized in excess; the band waggon is a vehicle without wheels on which 
silent music is performed with increasing loudness; and painters are much 
more desperately involved than writers or composers in a search for perverse 
selling points. The anti-portrait, dispensing with the element of likeness, was 
“an acceptable art form long before the anti-novel, which excludes both plot 
and characters, had been acknowledged or even heard of by literature. It is 
only surprising that the label, with its distinct publicity value, was not first 
thought of by a painter. 
Anti-portraiture—unlike, perhaps, the anti-novel—may be justified both in 
theory and by its performance. The tendency away from representation, to 
_ which painting has been subject for more than half a century, is too pervasive 
to be eluded by any branch of the art. It is a tendency which shows no signs of 
slackening the sometimes mortal severity of its grip. But portraiture, provided 
it is not a fatality, is protected by its very nature from the more damaging 
effects of abstraction. The anti-portrait is an intelligible development; the non- 
figurative portrait—except perhaps as the unique contribution to Western 
culture of some as yet unconstituted nation—is unimaginable; one cannot see 
in what way it would be distinguishable from any other non-figurative picture. 
What is usually called academic portraiture is the only sort of painting to 
- have remained immune from the influence of anti-representational tendencies. 
- But it has been able to do so, because its well being does not depend on its 
artistic merits. Such painters as Kelly, Elwes, James Gunn, may flourish in 
our time because they supply the demands of tradition, social prestige and 
prejudice, factors which respond slowly and almost insensibly to evolving 
aesthetic attitudes. But, resistant as this kind of painting has proved to be, 
none of its present day practitioners enjoy a repute comparable with that of 
Lavery, de Laszlo or Orpen, and their activities are unlikely to withstand 
indefinitely the pressures of a culture in which they are a survival unprotected 
_ by any archaic charms. Outside the still hale but shrunken Academic fold, 
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the art of portraiture in the accepted sense of the term (i.e, which is at the same 
time ‘like’ and aesthetically acceptable) has become the conspicuous concern 
of a few exceptional artists. 

The obvious and the most effective reason for this decline of the art of 
portrait painting is the competing authority of the camera. No painter can 
guarantee, few might ever achieve, as great a degree of likeness as may be 
obtained relatively without effort by the use of the camera. The photographer, 
in less time than many artists might require for the completion of a preparatory 
sketch, can produce a series of pictures of which some may be excellent and 
all will have some measure of resemblance. 

There is no doubt that for several centuries the element of likeness has been 
the essential, the indispensable element in portraiture. Whatever other speci- 
fications may have variously prevailed before the invention of photography, 
the portraitist, whether he was catering for parted lovers or college committees, 
to parental affections or personal vanity, was required before anything else 
to provide an adequate likeness. In default of the camera, such needs could 
only be supplied by the artist. In supplying them, he was not, of course, 
supplying a need for works of art, though, in fact, if he was enough of artist 
he might invariably produce them. Every aspect of visual documentation was 
then, no less than portraiture, dependent absolutely on the abilities of artists; 
a situation prevailed in which artists might be devoted to the practice of their 
art without that consciousness of an exclusive aesthetic purpose which seems 
today to be a burden to so many of them; the functions of art and imitation 
might appear, especially in portraiture, to be indistinguishable. It was inevit- 
able in these circumstances that the production of portraits should be regarded 
as essentially a branch of art, and the great masterpieces of portrait painting 
produced before the advent of photography encouraged this belief. Of the 
manifold purposes, however, for which a portrait in the sense of a likeness may 
be wanted there are none, perhaps, which can only be satisfied by a work of 
artistic quality. This being the case, it is inevitable that the services of the 
photographer, on the grounds of greater reliability, accuracy of performance 
and economy, should be preferred to those of the artist. Artists have now been 
deprived, or relieved, of the compelling motive (namely, that nobody else could 
do it) which, in the past, induced so many of them to devote their industry, 
talents, or genius to the pursuit of portrait painting. 

The position of the portraitist as an artist was not immediately threatened 
by the invention of the camera which, in its early days, lacked the crucial 
support of colour. Now that this lack has been removed, there is no longer 
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room for doubt that the photographer has ousted the painter in the perfor- 
mance of the basic task of portraiture. On the contrary supposition, artists 
would be employed in such activities as the tracing of missing persons and the 
_ identification of criminals, and lady miniaturists would ply a thriving trade 
» in the neighbourhood of the Passport Office. 
_ Police and passport photographs, however, in common with other sorts of 
photograph, are not works of art and the view is widespread and intelligible that 
no photograph can be a work of art or, if it is, that it must remain, in this re- 
_ spect, inferior to a good painting; it is argued, on these grounds, that portrai- 
_ ture, except in those cases in which the element of art is not merely superfluous 
_ but might prove to be a hindrance, should still be regarded as the legitimate 
_ province of the painter who may be expected to achieve a sufficient degree of 
resemblance and might also produce a work of art of higher quality than 
~ anything of which photography might be capable. Painters, mostly ‘academic’, 
but a few ‘independent’, have laboured to justify this view. In doing so, they 
have freely availed themselves of the aid of photography, with the praise- 
worthy intention of securing for art the camera’s superior powers of imita- 
tion. The photograph of a sitter may be squared up on to the canvas, traced on 
to the canvas or actually printed on to it from the negative, and there is no 
reason why the artistic merits of a painted portrait, provided the painter is also 
an artist, should be in any way diminished by the use of such procedures. 
There is, however, a considerable confusion of thought on issues of this kind, 
and the artist’s use of mechanical aids is commonly regarded as subject to some 
ill-defined limitation. The late R. G. Eves was penalized by the Royal Academy 
for sending portraits to their exhibitions painted over photographs printed on 
to the canvas. The practice was condemned on the revealing and indeed unjusti- 
fiable ground that it was a practice which impaired the durability of the canvas. 
The fact that this is not true provokes a suspicion that the verdict was inspired 
by the fallacy that the art of painting is also in some mysterious manner a 
moral exercise in the performance of which certain tricks or short cuts must 
be regarded as cheating. In fact, art is an activity in which the means are always 
justified by the ends. Vermeer’s presumed use of the camera obscura does 
not detract from the beauty of his finished pictures; and nobody would object 
to painting by apes if their art could be favourably compared with that of 
Raphael. 
It is for these very reasons that we should hesitate before accepting the idea 
that the photographer is debarred by the nature of his medium from produc- 
ing portraits which should be as valuable aesthetically as those of the painter. 
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The photographers themselves might be expected to assert that they are not so 
debarred, while conceding that no Rembrandt, or even Sargent, had as yet 
appeared among their ranks. It would, however, be an incautious assumption 
that this is impossible. The camera is a medium for producing images. The 
_ range of its effects may not, as far as portraiture is concerned, be less limited 
than that of painting; and to suppose that there is some aesthetic virtue in the 
substance of paint which must ensure for ever its superiority for artistic pur- 
poses would be absurd. But misconceptions of this kind are possibly betrayed 
by the fading glamour which still attaches to the notion of being ‘done in oils’ 
and by the fact that in the ordinary way the prices of pictures vary in ac- 
cordance with the medium, though the differences are a very inaccurate reflec- 
tion of the cost of materials. 

Those who concede the actual or potential value of photography as an 
artistic medium, might still be unwilling to adorn the walls of their houses 
with photographs, and a persistent demand for painted portraits might prove 
to be the logical consequence of the inadequacy of photographs as decoration. 
It is difficult to imagine an interior decorator recommending his clients to 
decorate their dining rooms by hanging photographs of their relations on the 
walls. But perhaps it is not so difficult; fashions in decoration are both pliable 
and subject to rapid change, and the idea, so ‘amusing’ and at the same time 
so ‘democratic’, of the ancestral snapshot as a form of decoration might easily 
take hold if adroitly presented. Moreover, if we sense a significant aesthetic 
quality in the photographs of the forties and fifties of the nineteenth century, 
when photographers were more closely concerned with standards of pictorial 
composition, this impression is perhaps much more than a delusion based on 
the uncritical benevolence with which Victoriana of any kind is now apt to 
be appraised; and it may be said that the decorative possibilities of the 
daguerretotype are apparent without the questionable support of fashion. 

The idea of adorning the interior of a civic building with a life-size photo- 
graph of the monarch in coronation robes is one which might affront persons 
of educated taste. But, on reflection, they might agree that a picture by a 
talented photographer with some notion of decorative propriety would be in- 
finitely preferable to a painted portrait by an inferior artist. To dispel any 
doubts on this point, it is sufficient to peer briefly down into the depths to 
which official portraiture has today subsided. 

When traditional skills have been superseded by technical advances, their 
continued cultivation assumes in the end a spurious character. Of course, it is 
true that when any technique is superseded, the gains provided by the new 
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method will be offset by a corresponding loss of valuable features peculiar to 
the discarded process. But on the assumption that the principal purpose of the 
operation is more effectively fulfilled by the new method, this sacrifice will be 
made; and it will be made the more readily if the earlier method has been 
_superseded not for all, but merely for some of the purposes which it previously 
served. This is a generalization which may apply with special force to artistic 
techniques. We may lament the replacement by mechanical devices of many 
established artistic processes, but we may also overlook the ultimately con- 
soling fact that art is practised for its own sake when it is not practised for the 
sake of anything else, and it is, therefore, extremely unlikely that artistic 
processes of some kind or other will ever be entirely superseded by automation. 
When the principal, the exclusive purpose in view, is to produce a work of art, 
the method of production, whatever its apparent nature, will, if it is successful, 
“be rightly described as an artistic method. This view—I am tempted to say 
this principle—of the ultimate inviolability of artistic processes derives from 
the undoubted truth that art is not inherent in tools or substances, but arises 
from the manner in which these are handled. The practical consequence of this 
has been that the mechanical methods which in the past have replaced estab- 
lished artistic processes have in some instances proved equally suited to artistic 
expression. We should rashly assert of any mechanical agency which does not 
entirely exclude the human element that it lacks artistic possibilities until we 
have seen what artists are able to do with it, and we should make certain when 
we are tempted to deplore the passing of some time-honoured craft that what 
we are regretting is not merely the obsolescence of a particular set of tools. 
The manuscript production of books, for example, ceased altogether with 
the development of the more effective mechanical process of printing. Not 
only, however, is it a fact that the arts of illustration and calligraphy have 
survived, it is also true that printing turned out to be a process which could 
be utilized artistically and we may in some contexts reasonably refer to it as 
the art of printing. The techniques of engraving for reproduction, to which the 
invention of printing gave rise, are now obsolescent; from the aesthetic point 
of view, however, they are no more than a particular way of drawing and 
draughtsmanship, whatever other dangers may now beset it, will not be 
further imperilled by the total disappearance of the mezzotint or the etching. 
Nor can it be denied that the various modes of reproduction by photographic 
block, which have now replaced the engraver, have particular characteristics 
which may be exploited aesthetically by the designer or illustrator. 
Considerations such as these have a special relevance to the present decline in 
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portrait painting and must lead to the conviction that, as a special category of 
art or even as a profession shorn of any aesthetic pretension, it is unlikely to 
last. The history of portrait painting in the present century suggests that artists 
and, to some extent, patrons have been aware, however reluctantly or obscurely, 
that this must be so. It is at any rate true that there has been a notable neglect 
of portraiture in the work of those painters who may also claim to be artists; 
and the indifference to the factor of resemblance displayed in such portraits as 
they may produce is perhaps an attestation of their knowledge that in this tech- 
nical matter they have now been outmatched. It is not too much to say that, 
from the aesthetic point of view, the best contemporary portraits are those 
which least resemble the sitter. Had the protagonists of a school of anti-por- 
traiture declared themselves, their action must have been seen in the end to be 
anything but a stunt. We may admire a portrait by Picasso while failing to 
recognize the individual traits or even the humanity of its subject. The majority 
of people who have an informed interest in painting today are probably of the 
opinion that the portraits of Kisling, Beckmann, David Jones or even those of 
Van Dongen, let alone those of Picasso, are superior aesthetically to the portraits 
of Augustus John. It is true that the charms of a portrait by, for instance, Modig- 
liani, might be intimately inspired by the personality and indeed by the physical 
features of the sitter. But everything that the picture had to tell us about its 
subject would have been first transformed in the alembic of the artist’s imagina- 
tion and such a painter as Modigliani would be concerned not to disguise but to 
display the effects of the alchemy. If he could now be restored to life, he would 
probably have more commissions than he could deal with, but the demand for 
his work would be a demand for art, not specifically for portraiture. Patrons 
might want his portraits but not his portraits of their wives. The minority of 
his admirers sufficiently perceptive to value the unique comment he would 
supply on the temperament and appearance of some person they loved, would 
not be deluded by the idea that such a picture would in any way be a substitute 
for the photographs of the same sitter which, on more commonplace grounds, 
they might want quite as much. 

Complaints are still heard of the lack of painters either able or willing to 
paint portraits which are satisfactory likenesses and at the same time works of 
some artistic quality. But the sincerity of this complaint is scarcely more 
reliable than its foundation. There are, of course, plenty of painters capable 
of supplying the required article; and even if there are few today who would 
feel impelled by their artistic personalities to do so, there are none, perhaps, 


who might not be prepared on occasion to dispense with this peculiar induce- | 
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ment if others, more materially attractive, were to be offered. But artists cannot 
be expected to advertise their qualifications for a task to which they may be 
temperamentally averse, and their potential employers promote the situation 
they deplore by the inadequacy of their attempts to determine whether it 
actually exists. 

_ In truth, what provokes this complaint is not that the capacity to combine art 
and imitation in a portrait has been lost or is disappearing, but that a situation 
exists as a result of the achievements of photography in which the painter of 
portraits, if he is also an artist, no longer feels obliged to consider the claims of 
verisimilitude and may even deliberately avoid any effect of naturalism in his 
work. But the view that this is a situation to be deplored might be difficult to 
defend. It remains a reasonable belief that so long as the art of painting con- 
tinues to be practised, artists will continue to paint the faces of their choice 

“and that there will be some, conceivably, to whom the face may seem to be a 
theme sufficient for a lifetime’s study. The fact that no artist who turns to 
portraiture either now or in the future will be primarily concerned to produce 
an acceptable likeness cannot prejudice the aesthetic value of their work; it 
might, indeed, be plausibly argued that this independence of natural appear- 
ances is, from the aesthetic point of view, a positive advantage. As a medium 
of self-expression, painting is immeasurably more subtle than photography; 
and though there may be many ways in which a photograph can be a work of 
artistic quality, no camera has so far been invented which responds to the 
changing moods of the photographer with the same immediacy as the painter’s 
hand to the faintest tremor of his mind. So long as the painter of portraits was 
absolutely required to supply a recognizable image of the sitter, the unique 
sensitivity of the technique of painting to every small peculiarity of his per- 
sonal vision was not fully exploited. Now, however, that photography has 
superseded painting as a method of reproducing natural appearances, artists 
may well feel impelled to cultivate to the limit the unquestioned superiority 
of painting as a means of self-expression, careless or proud of any distortions of 
normal vision that this may entail. Though the course of their imagination 
will be guided by their responses to the model, there is no reason why they 
should in any way repress their imaginative powers for the sake merely of 
doing what the photographer can do much better. Viewed in this light, it 
might be said that the invention of photography has bestowed upon the artist 
who paints portraits a new and fruitful liberty the possibilities of which 
it would not previously have occurred to him to investigate. He may now feel 
that his work is not conditioned by any but aesthetic factors. His freedom from 
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what he may now regard as the restraints of naturalism is total. Nor, how-— 
ever, since naturalism is not necessarily a restraint, is he bound to be deterred _ 
by the authority of the camera from exploiting the advantages of a naturalistic q 
approach, if inspiration suggests that for him it is the right one; in doing So, 
indeed, he may make use of the unrivalled assistance which camera, in this” 
respect, provides. The profession of painting has certainly been severely 
damaged by the loss to a superior competitor of its age-old monopoly of por- 
traiture, but it may emerge that art itself has not lost much. 


BEN NICHOLSON More or Less 
about Abstract Art: 


A Reply to Victor Pasmore 


(In February of this year Victor Pasmore contributed to the Sunday Times an article 
called “What is Abstract Art?’ In the course of this he argued that ‘because it func- 
tions freely and objectively in terms of its own palpable form, an abstract work 
ultimately demands for its full realization the whole gamut of physical dimensions’; 
and from this he went on to imply that some form of constructivism was likely to 
replace the conventional flat-surfaced painting on board or canvas as the abstract 
artist’s most effective and rewarding instrument of expression.) 


Many of the ideas expressed by Victor Pasmore in his recent article in the 
Sunday Times are directly to the point. But when he remarks that painting is 
likely to be ‘only the beginning and not the end of abstract art’ and that ‘a 
pure abstract work will be unable to find its most powerful form in the surface- 
bound medium of painting alone’ he is trying to justify in theory the very 
interesting instinctive development in his own work which, like Mondrian’s, 
develops convincingly into a close relationship with architecture. The contri- 
bution of an artist with a complete conviction and a poetic sensibility such as 
Pasmore’s, and his research into problems of space, can be invaluable to archi- 
tecture where vast technical problems have almost blotted out the aesthetic 
sensibility and all traces of poetic vision in architects. Compare the sculptural 
form of a good native hut or an Italian Trulli with that of a block of flats in 


a modern city and one wonders which stage of civilization is the more 
advanced. 
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_ Hamann in the eighteenth century remarked that ‘poetry is the mother- 
language of the human race’ and this is true not only of poetic expression in 
literature, but also of visual poetry in the language of painting, and in what- 
ever art it is this poetic expression which is the basis of the life of man. 

_ If I were to try and analyse a masterpiece of painting such as a work by 
Cézanne I would hardly describe it as ‘surface-bound’. In fact the breadth and 
depth of his conception in painting make it one of man’s most profound 
achievements. A ‘surface-bound’ painting exists in fact only in the hands of 
a ‘surface-bound’ painter. 

A painter doesn’t live in a vacuum but contributes to and reflects the spirit 
of his time. This is evident today in abstract art where his interest is in the 
universal and in freedom from local restrictions. Abstract art doesn’t arise 
‘out of the blue’ and has a vitality only when it grows out of the painter’s 
personal experience of living; it must start from something and this is what 
it starts from. If you observe the early work of an abstract painter and trace 
its development up to its maturity you will see the gradual steps he has 
taken (usually commencing with some form of representation) until complete 
abstraction is achieved, and you will begin to understand something of this 
language which, at first impact, must seem strange—and particularly so be- 
cause of the general misconception of what a painting should be. We have to 
get rid of the degenerate idea that ‘painting’ is something to be made on a 
four-square stretched canvas, framed and sent to an exhibition. That is really 
exactly what it is not. The urge to make an idea in painting has no connec- 
tion with exhibitions and sales but comes from an irresistible inner source 
and whether this may or may not result in the artist’s earning a living is 
beside the point. on a 

Painting arises out of something much more like the cave paintings of primi- 
tive man, in which he becomes interested in constructing a piece of reality 
(out of his experience of living) by making marks and placing colour on a 
surface, on any form which he finds related to his idea, to his poetic idea, 
which to him is a reason for living; such a form will very seldom be rectangu- 
lar or on a stretched canvas or even on a flat surface because he is dealing with 
life and not with a sophisticated convention. ‘Art for art’s sake’ is not a selfish 
and isolated activity; an artist must satisfy himself, as it is only by doing so 
that he can satisfy anyone else, that his idea can have an unselfish meaning 
for others. 

Pasmore’s idea that classical abstract painting, in order to develop a full ex- 
pression, must proceed into architecture is only partly beside the point; classi- 
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cal art whether abstract or not has always had the capacity to extend its” 
ideas into the other arts and indeed into all of man’s activities. There is a close : 
parallel for example between the movement in a Raphael painting and the 
classical style arrived at in the 1920s by the French lawn-tennis player René > 
Lacoste; in each a continuous flowing movement unfolds so that no single 
movement is isolated. Each is a continuous part of a whole, and in each there 
is a poetry of movement which is deeply satisfying. The extension of the 
classical idea from one art into another creates a unity, a harmony, between 
the arts and this harmony extends into the smallest details and highest forms 
of man’s life. 

The revolution of abstract art when seen in connection with the whole of 
man’s present-day development is less revolutionary than it appears when 
seen only in terms of the visual arts. The same liberation, the same freedom, 
has developed in all the arts, in science and in other activities; today man’s 
approach is no longer limited to the earth but has become more and more 
universal. 

The solution to an understanding of abstract art is really a very simple 
matter and is the same as the solution to understanding, for example, Chinese : 
if we learn the language we shall understand how bad and how good are 
some of the things it says. 


PAUL KLEE Notes on my First 
Forty Years—l 
Translated by John Russell 


Paul Klee kept a diary during a considerable part of his life. Not only, more- . 
over, did he set down his thoughts and experiences from day to day, but he: 
would from time to time draw up a private and professional balance-sheet, 
establishing in a line or two the list of the advances or rebuffs which he had! 
experienced in the immediate past. The main body of his diaries, published | 
by DuMont Schauberg, Cologne, in 1957, is therefore indispensable to students | 
of modern art. More recently the artist’s son, Felix Klee, has unearthed a} 
further, but very much briefer and more concise, account of Paul Klee’s first: 
forty years (1879-1918). These autobiographical notes, written in a notebook: 
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bound in shiny black cloth, form part of Felix Klee’s Paul Klee: Leben und Werk 
in Dokumenten (Diogenes-Verlag, Ziirich, 1960); and a slightly abridged ver- 
sion of them is printed here by agreement with Mr Klee and with Diogenes- 
Verlag. , 

_ In this first instalment the entries cover the period to 1905, in which year 
Klee completed the series of etchings which may be called his first original 
work. Their interest lies mainly in the gathering intensity with which Klee 
struggled to achieve, first, the technical equipment to do exactly what he 
wanted and, second, the intellectual independence and high degree of self- 
knowledge without which, as he notes, nothing of any consequence could be 
done. Klee was anything but a prodigy, in art; and even his sense of vocation 
was aroused only some time after he had decided upon an artistic career. At 
certain points the newly-found notes run very close to the published diaries: 
but the stringency of their self-observation is in sharp contrast to the diffuse 
and even luxuriant character of the Tagebiicher. 


* 


I was born in the last month of the year 1879, in a place not far from Berne. 
My father, a professional musician, earned his living mostly by teaching and 
was gifted above all as a musicologist and critic. He was set apart from the 
ordinary run of musicians by the universality of his intellectual interests. 
My mother had also had a thorough musical training. I can therefore say with 
conviction that I came from a musical environment. As to my bent for painting, 
I was supposed to have had on my mother’s side a great-uncle who enjoyed some 
success in London as a portrait-painter and soon afterwards lapsed into ob- 
scurity. My maternal grandmother was like every other woman of good family 
in the Biedermeier period, in that she drew and painted and embroidered— 
owers, and so forth—in a pretty and endearing way. She it was who aroused 
e, very early on, to take a delight in drawing and colouring. 
My father came from Thuringia, and my mother was half French, half Swiss. 
Exactly what part of France her forbears came from is not clear, but it may well 
have been from the south. 
My earliest drawings, as a child, tended towards fantasy and illustration. I 
as not much inclined to copy Nature. Flowers, animals, churches, watering- 
ans, horses, carriages, sleighs and garden-houses were recurrent subjects. I was 
ften inspired by French illustrated broadsheets. Azor et Mimi and Cadet 
Roussel are the ones I remember best. After my grandmother died, in my 
fth year, I had nobody to take an interest in my pictures; the emphasis shifted 
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to my musical education. Our neighbourhood, and in fact the whole country, 
were very backward, in matters of art; music meant rather more to them. 

I had an excellent violin-teacher. He was a highly-educated man, a theo- 
logian who had turned himself into the leader of an orchestra and had Burck- 
hardt’s taste for the fine arts. He gave me a lot of Knackfuss’ monographs to 
look at—Raphael and Leonardo came at the top of the list, of course—and| 
what impressed me most was the technique, then quite new to me, of repro- 
duction. 

I felt more at home with Bécklin, who was at that time regarded as enor- 
mously important in Switzerland, and I usually enjoyed the illustrations, rub- 
bishy as they were, in the papers that my mother kept about the house for her 
amusement—and, perhaps even more so, a picture from one of the magazines: 
that were passed round from house to house. 

I was more permanently affected by the look of Berne, and still more by, 
that of Freiburg, near where I more than once spent the summer holidays: 
en famille. Then there were also the Lake of Thun and the Alps, and Saint= 
Beatenberg and its lofty ridge. Later came the immediate environs of Berne and 
the wild and hilarious River Aar. 

Little by little I learnt to draw these landscapes regularly, but without any, 
suggestion of deep feeling: I was, at any rate, only indirectly involved in the 
exercises. I had a decided gift for the handling of sharpened pencil and pen an 
I took a pleasure, too, in the choice of suitable motifs: people were delight 
with the results. I also made good headway with my violin studies and befor 
long I could play Bach and Mozart and took part as a supernumerary memben 
in the subscription concerts and oratorio performances which were given b 
the municipal orchestra. They’d got as far as Brahms, but Wagner was sti 
regarded as slightly disreputable. 

In addition to these perfectly rational occupations I had to complete my 
humane studies at the local Gymnasium. These were every year a greater tor: 
ture to me, but eventually they came to their usual conclusion and I emerged 4 
graduate. 

What now? Poetry was not without its charms for me, but I felt no vocatio 
for it. The idea of composing did not attract me, in view of the historica! 
decline in musical creativity. Nor did I want to become a professiona 
violinist, for I had seen that my teacher had not found satisfaction in his 
career. But painting did have a fascination for me. It was not so much tha 
I loved art for its own sake as that it gave me a chance of getting awa : 
as soon as possible, to wherever life was larger, more interesting, more truly 
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alive. How right my instinct had been was not to be revealed to me till 
much later. . 

And so in October 1898 I went to Munich. I was eighteen years old. One of 
the first things I did was to go to the Akademie and ask the Director, Ludwig 
Lofftz, whether it was possible for me to be admitted as a student. I was sent 
initially to Knirr’s private art-school, because the Director felt that Knirr 
would be able to teach me to draw properly from the model. Before long I was 
one of his best pupils. Everything about my life in Munich delighted me—the 
freedom, the camaraderie of students of all nationalities, and the exceptionally 
high standards of musical performance. I spent a second year in private art- 
school, but then had to go to the Akademie; my parents would have regarded it 
as a sign of failure that I was not in an official art-school. In the autumn of 1900 
[ joined the class of Stuck, who was then regarded as a very stimulating teacher 
and the one most appropriate to young people of real talent. 

Knirr had taught me to draw life-studies and heads in the current ‘aesthetic’ 
style. I had also tried my hand at ‘compositions’, so-called, which consisted in 
the development of some more or less epigrammatical idea. What we did was 
to illustrate the idea. Formal mastery was neither aimed at nor achieved. 

Stuck was more academic than Knirr and demanded a closer knowledge of 
anatomy. That didn’t discourage me—it was a drawing school, after all—but I 
couldn’t of course learn to paint there, for colour was never mentioned. For a 
while I wanted to try and be a sculptor. I have a very dim recollection of 
Kandinsky and Weisgerber at this time. They were then members of the paint- 
ing school. Weisgerber was a model student. Kandinsky was silent and intensely 
preoccupied, and there seemed to me to be a great erudition, as well as an in- 
finite diligence, in his manner of mixing the colours on the palette, at which 
he kept peering at close quarters. 

I only stayed there a few weeks, for I was quite lost and could not force 
myself to begin painting. Obviously it was unreasonable to go to a painting 
school and do nothing but draw. I felt the tug of my earlier classes, and spent 
the rest of that third year back in Knirr’s school with my old comrades. For 
the summer term I attempted to join Rimann’s class; but when he demanded to 
see a specimen of my work in clay, I decided to stay away. He also must 
have seen from my drawings how much I knew about form. This year had one 
sreat result: I was ready for marriage. But as the greater part of the money 
that had been set aside for my studies had now been spent, I had to do something 
quickly to fill in the gap. Privately, I was in the highest of spirits as a result of 
ny betrothal to my future wife. 
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It was agreed that I should travel,in Italy during the winter of 1901-02. On . 
October 22 I set off with Haller and went to Milan, to Genoa, onwards by boat — 
to Leghorn, and from there to Pisa and, by express train, to Rome, where we 
arrived on October 27. What impressed me most strongly was Genoa, the city _ 
and its harbour: I’ve never forgotten it. Nothing in the lengthy and diffuse 
epic of Rome could displace, for me, the magnificent drama of Genoa. In Rome 
I was taken first with the Michelangelo of the Sistine Chapel; later, in Novem- 
ber, I was more drawn to early Christian art. Not yet ready to appreciate the 
unflawed landscape of the Campagna, I found more to please me in the streets 
of suburban Rome; and when, in the spring, I went to see the coast near Naples 
I was quite bowled over. In St Peter’s I was more struck with the St Peter 
than with Michelangelo’s Pieta. The baroque I couldn’t make anything of, but 
when I discovered the Florentine Gothic I was greatly excited. The result was a 
classical-Gothic infatuation which persisted, quite visibly, in my etchings of 
1903-00. I was a self-effacing student. 

Among the paintings in the Vatican I put at the top—for its colour, too !— 
Mantegna’s Pieta, and next to it Leonardo’s unfinished Hieronymus. I got up 
the history of Prussia in the Palatine Library. Burckhardt’s Cicerone had an 
effect on me, but not one that went very deep. I did some drawing from the 
nude in the Deutscher Kunstlerverein, and was rather more thorough in my 
attention to form, though my work was somewhat tainted with the superficial 
charms of marble statuary. I was immensely taken with the Basilica S. Sabina. 
To keep warm, I drank vermouth. 

The pervasive charm of the Italians took a little time to operate on me and 
often, at the end of the day, I was intensely lonely. But I loved the good food. 
And the south! Above all the melodic line of their folk-songs, so clearly Arab 
in its derivation, caught me up into an alien world—as did, later, the Cathedral 
at Amalfi. I got myself to admire the Belvedere Apollo and the Cnidian Venus 
—but not the Laocoon. I kept in touch with the other sex with the help of 
photographs, some ethical, some erotic, of the Muses. I made up my mind to 
make a complete study of anatomy in Berne—just like a medical student; once 
that was mastered there would be ‘nothing I couldn’t do’. 

Rejane came, brought with her the atmosphere of Paris and aroused, thereby, 
uneasy longings for that city. Read Aristophanes. 


1902 
Drawing from the model at the Deutscher Kunstlerverein. Pessimism. 
Xenophon. Otéro. The opera. The nude. Sketches of form, not at all ‘got up’. 
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Colour served, in my case, merely to embellish the plastic effect. Excursion to 
Porto d’Anzio on February 26. Landscape. Satire. Went to hear La 
Bohéme, a good Tosca. Zola’s ‘Rome’. Tacitus. Naples on March 23. A refresh- 
ing and stimulating city, with Beauty and Nature always in the foreground. 
Much more feeling of the present than in Rome; the decadence not always 
pushed under one’s nose. Not so modern as Genoa in its effect, because the 
industrial part of the city is less open to view. I became once again that inno- 
cent of innocents, the Tourist, happy just to saunter to and fro. Next came 
Pompeii, the bronzes of the Museo Nazionale, Pompeian applied art and 
‘interior decoration; Posilippo, the islands, the aquarium; and an excursion on 
foot, in true Swiss style, to Sorrento and Amalfi over the mountains towards 
Gragnano. In Amalfi the Cathedral gave me my first taste of the Orient. By 
the time I left Rome I was on better terms with it: the distinction, and the 
“reticent colouring, of the landscape round Hadrian’s villa meant more to me; 
‘my colour-sense was stronger and more sure, and likely to serve me better in the 
future. The balance-sheet of my Italian tour: as a human being, and one who 
had learnt from history, I was enlarged and enriched. As an artist I was 
saddened, sceptical, and rather emptied than fulfilled. 

At the end of my stay I saw another modern-art show in Rome with, above 
all, some of Rodin’s drawings from the nude. So staggered was I that I thought 
of them as caricatures of the nude. The effect was enormous, anyway. It made 
me think of going to Paris. Florence was more of a pleasure-party, in friendly 

“company, with fun and laughter mixed in with the marvels of art. No ethical 
consequences. A bit of Munich-atmosphere, through the visit of a friend from 
there. 


SUMMER 1902 

For several years I was in Berne and on the Lake of Thun, because my parents 
were living there. My vocation, as far as I could understand it at that time, was 
only partly satisfactory to me: I was trying to paint without either the sub- 
structure of an integrated personality or a lively, positive and coherent view 
of the world. Some good daemon was to lead me out of that impasse and towards 
the consideration of those fundamental problems of our human condition of 
which I had hitherto known nothing. ‘One should widen one’s mental horizon 
until one gets an inkling of life’s fundamental laws, and then aim at a wise 
simplification.’ . 

After efforts in all directions I managed to master the notion of Impres- 
sionism, which had been remote from me hitherto. My inclination towards 
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satire became more positive: satire as respect for humanity, as a form of warfare 
against those who degraded mankind. Landscape took on a more spiritual 
quality, mingling the spirit of the earth with the individual psyche. Reflections 
on the significance of the individual. The beginnings of a self-taught art: I 
_ began dimly to recognize that without a profound humanity and a coherent 
vision of the world I could never fly very high. Unpretentious exercises with 


ideas of form. For instance, the projection of the third dimension on to a flat sur- — 


face. A certain satisfaction, in consequence. A backward glance, in art; 
attempted an ‘amalgamation of poetry and art’, but alas! the initial and posi- 
tive poetical feeling soon slipped over into satire. I was still very unsure in my 
mastery of form—and still drawing from the nude—and this made me anxious, 
once again, to study anatomy. 

It seemed to me that one could develop through and out of Rome, and ancient 
classical art, clarifying as follows: 

Either you have (i) an objective conception of the world, with the emphasis 
on the physical, on material construction, and an orientation towards the 
earth. Or you have (ii) a subjective conception of the world, with the emphasis 
on the spiritual, a vaporization of material construction, and an orientation 
towards the beyond. 

With (ii) you also get Christianity, first, and music as the chief form of 
expression. 

Technical experiment with glass-painting based on photographic copies. 
The black line. 

Once again a supernumerary member of the City Orchestra. Anatomy 
studies, beginning each morning with the examination of a corpse. Occasional 
journeys with the orchestra to Neuchatel, Burgdorf, Olten. Took part in draw- 
ing from the model in the evenings at the Kunstgewerbemuseum, and studied 
form ala maniere de Hodler, at the suggestion of Hodler’s pupil Boss: not the 
‘aesthetic’ style. Experiments in painting technique. The motif not the central 
question. 

Ideas for pictures : 

(a) A woman pours out a disgusting liquid—and turns away. 

(b) A gambler dices for a woman. 

(c) A pair of lovers at daybreak: the girl and the night vanish at one and the 
same moment. 

Colour-studies from Nature. Ideas for pictures—two men pass in the street, 
and one of them turns back; a clever family, the great-grandfather a tower of 
strength, the grandfather much the same, the father over-severe, the son and 
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heir very funny, the young boy precocious and disagreeable. Contrast with the 
unattractive people all round. 

_ Prepared for etching—as a recreation, between unsuccessful attempts to 
paint—by picking out suitable drawings. Drew from the nude, in company 
with Louis Moilliet, with a thirteen-year-old boy as our model. The success of 
the etchings led to a series which I made shortly afterwards: the theme was 
‘Woman and Beast’ with an explanation for those stupid enough to need 
one. My first work of any merit was the etching ‘Virgin in a Tree’, July 1903. 
Spiritually, I began to attain a more elevated state of mind. August 1903. First 
forerunner of ‘The Comedian’. Etching that did not come off: ‘Members of the 
Enlightenment carrying God into the Museum’. And another, a little scherzo: 
‘A Woman, Sowing Weeds’. Read a lot of Aristophanes. ‘The Two Men’—an 
etching. Hebbel’s theoretical writings. ‘Woman and Beast’, the final version 
—November 1903. Eulogy of architecture as an education for pictorial art. The 
understanding of organisms. ‘Nature’ as teacher, with her fine-limbed or- 
ganisms, one added to another, over and over again, with each part the mother 
of another part. Once grasped, this means that everything, however tiny, 
serves as an example. 


1904 

‘The Comedian’ on copper. Backward glance: the will to make pictures 
dates from the time of my engagement in 1900. My period of study in Rome 
was a time of, as it were, mortification: I studied form very seriously and 
myself produced nothing of any value. Gradually I got to be more free, more in 
control, more able to call upon what lay innately within me. At the same time 
I made a renewed study of Nature—the nude, with Moilliet, and anatomy—and 
in July 1903 I made a start as an independent artist. On the track of the inexor- 
able laws operating within me. Strindberg, eleven one-act plays. Occupied with 
Autobiography. Gogol. Hebbel: Ring of the Niebelungs. 

A visit from Haller. Small etching: ‘Feminine Charm’. Byron: Harold. 
Trips with my wife to Geneva—Corot—and Ziirich. October 15 to 25 in 
Munich. Saw Beardsley and Blake for the first time. Goya: Desastros ! ‘Woman 
and Beast’, the final state. ‘The Monarchist’, the new ‘Perseus’. November- 
December: I learn the viola. Raimund: ‘Der Verschwender’. 


1905 
An important work of art comes into existence when the artist has had to 


. : ie | . 
sacrifice one yet more important. Commentary on ‘Perseus’, The Hero With a 
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Wing’. Etching. Read Heinse’s ‘Ardinghello’, Hebbel’s diaries. Wilde: “The 
Spirit of Man under Socialism’. ‘Carmen’, a great work. Only a very lukewarm 
interest in social and political questions. ‘The Senile Phoenix’, an etching, with 
commentary. Allusion to the next opus, ‘Menacing Head’, with a note to the 
effect that it will be the last in the ‘austere style’. A project: ‘Spain’, 
in which I would give expression to a certain longing for a freer, more 
Goya-esque mode of execution. All the inner conflicts of life spiritualized in 


embryo. Out of it a really strong and vital art can never come. ‘I must steel _ 


myself to cover, naked and alone, the ground that leads to the production of 
art.’ I have a presentiment that a new period of this sort is beginning for me. 
If not, I shall have nothing new to say. But certainly everything back of me is 
broken off. Read Wedekind. In connection with ‘The Comedian’, a quotation 
from Gogol: ‘Contemporary judgement does not allow the loud laughter 
of delight equal standing with a burst of lofty lyrical emotion, nor admit the 
great gulf between such laughter and the grimaces of a clown. . ..’ 

In his published Diaries (DuMont Schauberg, 1957) Klee comments as fol- 
lows on the etchings mentioned above: 

‘January 1905. “The Hero With the Wing”, a tragi-comic hero, perhaps a 
Don Quixote of ancient times. A poetical idea which arose out of the mud in 
November 1904 and has now been dried out and elaborated. The hero, born 
with a single angel’s wing, in contrast to the true angel, tries indefatigably to 
fly. So doing, he breaks both arms and legs, but refuses to give up. The contrast 
between his solemn and monumental stance and his already ruined condition 
was one that I wanted to hold fast to, as a symbol of the tragi-comic.’ 

‘March 20, 1905. “The Senile Phoenix” is not an ideal figure; he is really 
getting on for five hundred years old and, as can be seen, many insults have 
come his way during that time. The cross-breeding of realism and fable pro- 
duces the comic effect. The bird’s expression is not without a certain tragedy, 
and the thought that parthenogenesis will shortly be his lot is not calculated 
to make him more cheerful. There is something indescribably comic about the 
rhythm of insufficiency appropriate to a periodicity of five hundred years. Any 
reference to Ovid would be out of place here, but he has some very good things 
to say about this bird in his Metamorphoses, XV, 395 ff.’ 

‘It could also be said of ‘““The Comedian” that the mask stands for art, and 
that behind art stands Man. The lineaments of the mask point the way to the 
analysis of the work of art. The duet between the two worlds of Art and Man 
is organized like one of J. S. Bach’s two-part Inventions.’ 

(To be concluded next month.) 
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Predicament 


We sent the following questions to a number of British painters to use as a point 
of departure for a statement on their work. We print the replies in alphabetical 
order. Roughly two-thirds of those we approached were willing to commit 
themselves or felt they had something useful to say. 

(a) What, in your opinion, is the most important development in British 

| painting since the war? 

(b) British sculpture has, in recent years, won unprecedented international 
acceptance. Do you consider that British painting deserves, and will even- 
tually enjoy, a comparable success? If so, to what qualities do you attribute 

the likelihood? If not, do you consider the fact a source of weakness or of 
strength? : 

(c) Assuming that such a thing as an international style exists, how do you 
see your own work in relation to it? 

FRANK AUERBACH 

_ I cannot answer these questions because they seem impertinent to my situa- 
tion. I think of painting as something that happens to a man working in a 
‘room, alone with his actions, his ideas, and perhaps his model. He is affected 
by his circumstances, and by the standards and events of his time, but he seems 
to me to be the sole coherent unit. 

I cannot think of British painting as an entity, I do not understand the phrase 
‘international style’. These concepts seem to me irrelevant to an activity which 
‘postulates the persistence of unique and individual experience. 


MERLYN EVANS 
Important developments abroad in sculpture and painting were usually ‘dis- 
covered’ in Britain thirty years later. A little of this is still going on. We have 
just witnessed, to a fanfare of trumpets, neoplasticism’ ‘discovered’ in this 

British way. . 
It certainly was ‘not done’ to take the initiative and start something of our 
own for somebody else to follow. 

Today, communication of all kinds being as facile as anyone could require, 
there is not much excuse for this peculiarly English and ‘endearing’ 
amateurism. Nor does this attitude of protecting holy ignorance spring from 


1 Constructivism. 
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our ‘rugged insularity’, a refusal to learn from or to be inspired by other artists, 
even if necessary to plagiarize them. British painting has been as derivative as 
French art or Dutch art, but the derivation has invariably been safely in the 
past. : | 

Today, British painters are not so squeamish. What was shown in New York — 
last year or in Paris the year before, is quite likely, in the more frankly un- — 
ashamed borrowing, to crop up in a fairly unmodified form in the work of an _ 
English artist next month, or at least next year. The penny is dropping much — 
faster. This is good news, but I am optimistic enough to believe even better, — 
namely, that work is being done here which is ‘out on its own’, and will even- 
tually gain the respect and acceptance abroad which is enjoyed by British 
sculptors. | 

On the whole, and I can at once think of individual exceptions, British sculp- 
ture from the time of the Epstein ‘Rock Drill’, has been more independent, — 
fecund, original and robust than British painting. The time lag that I have re- 
ferred to has been missing. Some vigorous prospecting has taken place. 

I think there is an international ‘style’ in present day painting. It is the way a 
painter, capable, boring and derivative, thinks he must paint to ingratiate him- 
self. It contains the bundles of loathsome clichés favoured by slick inter- 
national dealers. Such artists prostituted to the international ‘style’, are 
muzzled and hedged about with restrictions, and at the mercy of commercial 
tyranny, possibly worse than the social realist suffers in Russia. I personally 
would avoid this pseudo-international ‘style’ like the plague. 

The best of current painting today in Paris, New York, or London, is un- 
avoidably eclectic, stylistically. There is not much in common between Peter 
Blume, Mark Rothko, Andrew Wyeth, Mark Tobey and Barnett Newman, 
Americans; Robert Breer, Soulages, Masson and Bazaine, Parisians; Vordem- 
berge-Gildewart, Karel Appel, Charley Toorop and Dirk Ket, Dutch; and Ben 
Nicholson, Francis Bacon, Lucien Freud and Auerbach, British. 

As you can see, stylistically, it would be easier to arrange them in categories, 
by stepping across geographical boundaries. Having done this, does the artist 
still radiate the national aroma? In the neo-plastic department, is Robert Breer 
obviously a Frenchman? Ben Nicholson, an Englishman living in Switzerland? 
and Vordemberge-Gildewart, a German living in Amsterdam? I would not be 
certain that I could spot them at a glance. 

Finally, a reference to the recent Reith Lectures. Professor Wind very rightly 


drew attention to the dangers to painting of a toothless and obsequious lyri- 
cism. Painting should not lose its bite. 
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Of course, in the present time the lyricist is tolerably safe, the realist, the 
‘propagandist, the satirist and the social commentator are very unsafe; but para- 
doxically, the artists who imagine themselves most free are often the most 
restricted. As Eliot remarked of poets: “There is a great deal, in the writing of 
poetry, which must be conscious and deliberate. In fact, the bad poet is usually 
unconscious where he ought to be conscious, and conscious where he ought to 
be unconscious.’ 


ANTHONY FRY 

When I am painting or thinking about painting, I do not associate myself 
with such a thing as the ‘international style’. I am mainly concerned with my 
own imagery. On the whole I feel that I belong to the European tradition 
rather than the international style, which I feel stems mainly from American 
‘painting. This I feel largely to be concerned with the importance of the gesture 
or mark, as opposed to the activity of making things on the canvas. The use of 
the word activity is deliberate here, as my painting is very much concerned 
with the act of painting. I suppose that my painting owes something to 
Baroque concepts of forms in space and within this general framework of 
reference, I am concerned with tensions and thrusts across the picture surface. 


ADRIAN HEATH 

Surely the most important event since the war was the revival of abstract 
art in the early fifties. 

Forty years earlier Wyndham Lewis and the Vorticists had come close to 
abstraction but they had rejected it. In the thirties there had been several 
promising starts but with the sole exception of Ben Nicholson they had been 
abandoned by the various artists involved. At the third attempt in 195 o abstract 
art finally took root in this country. It is not really surprising with its back- 
ground of false starts that those tentative post-war displays—the exhibitions at 
the AIA and Gimpel Galleries in 1951 and the group shows at 22 Fitzroy Street 
in 1952—should have been met on the whole with bored scepticism. 

It must be admitted that there were reasons for this attitude. English abstract 
art of this period with few exceptions owed little if anything to work being 
currently produced abroad. It is a point of interest that unlike most art move- 
ments, it did not stem from contact with actual works but rather from the 
written word of the pioneers of abstract painting, who reached us in English 
translation in the Wittenborn Schultz editions. A familiarity with the essays 


of Mondrian, Kandinsky, Arp and Van Doesburg backed by a few black and 
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white reproductions preceded contact with their original works by several — 
years. This had the effect of making much of the English painting appear dated. | 
| 


i 


and doctrinaire, but these slow, drab works were a means of testing some of 
the ideas inherited from the past, as well as formulating those of the present. 

A further boost to English painting was given in 1959 by the exhibition “The 
New American Painting’ at the Tate Gallery. This sudden flare up on a wide © 
front was provoked by the sight of the works themselves. The impact of their _ 
physical appearance was enough and precluded any necessity for aesthetic 
speculation: their presence was a stimulus that Europe badly needed. 


j 
| 
| 
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JOSEF HERMAN 

By now it may be right to speak of an international style in modern art, but _ 
only if we bear in mind that it is one thing in the hands of non-figurative 
painters and another in the hands of figurative painters. Over fifty years ago, 
Rouault, seeing how the Fauves fussed about their limited decorative ideas, 
empty of human content, had cried out: ‘There exists no such thing as decora- 
tive art. Only art, intimate, heroic or epic.’ This was not meant to define the 
position of modern figurative painting but it points the moral. 

Is scientific neutrality the right model for art? 

That I am a figurative painter is also because I believe in painters who do 


not easily fit into closely defined trends but are of our times by the very nature 
of their talent. 


Now, let me briefly add: 

(a) The good I see in British painting since the war is that it has departed 
from its romantic isolation. That individual painters are doing more than that 
goes without saying. 

(b) Sculpture in Britain has been dominated by the integrity of two men of 
genius. But I am afraid that the latter-day sculpture with which we associate 
the words ‘international acceptance’ is not so lucky; nor is there any reason to 
believe that this is due to severe standards or that by the same standards British 
painting would not pass the test. 

As I see it, the same need for individual talent to free itself from the spell of 
up-to-dateness applies no less to sculptors than to painters. We too often for- 


get that an artist is a solitary man with something on his mind. A modern artist 
more so. 


PETER LANYON 
(a) The most important development in British painting is the emergence of 
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commercial dealers prepared to market the work of young painters and parti- 
cularly the post-war abstract painters. Note that I give no opinion as to the 
benefit (or otherwise) of this to British painting as a whole. In addition, the 
British and Arts Councils have had an excellent impact both abroad and at 
home. I am not able to comment on art movements or specific artistic events, 
though I am aware of many excellent individual works which are as good as 
the best in our tradition. 

_ (b) The success of British sculpture is due to Henry Moore. There is no com- 
parable painter. This may not be so aesthetically because it may transpire that 
there are as many good paintings as sculptures coming out of Britain. The suc- 
cess of sculpture is probably due to many factors besides the excellence of 
Moore’s work among which is the readiness of architects to use sculpture in 
new buildings. There is a strong tendency today, outside Britain, to employ 
painters for mural work. Britain has lately begun to commission painters in 
this field. If British painting is to achieve a comparable success to sculpture it 
must be prepared to paint large and the painters must be given the opportunity 
to travel. Specific qualities of British painting which might make it more accep- 
table in the ‘international’ sense are no different from any academic qualities 
such as for instance makes painting acceptable to the Royal Academy. There 
is at present a so-called international style to which aspirants to the honour of 
the word ‘international’ should pay homage. 

(c) Assuming that an international style exists | would say my own work 
does not belong to it any more than to other academic styles. I am not per- 
suaded that the international style and art are the same thing. I hope they are 
different because I believe that art comes from other sources and that its quali- 
ties are often inhibited by the Biennale system which encourages the gallery 
work or eventually the work of propaganda. 


ROBERT MEDLEY 

Ideas, like food, are transportable. Like food they don’t always travel well and 
are often best consumed on the spot where grown. 

That a certain kind of contemporary painting should be called ‘international’ 
is a contagious and flattering notion, but let us distinguish between success and 
history. 

International styles have existed in the past. They express requirements held 
in common and begin with architecture, they are largely anonymous. 

Discoveries are individual. Turner and Constable starting from an accepted 
tenth century style ended by exploiting their own, which arose from their own 
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desires and conflicts. Cézanne also, - 

I am not an isolated phenomenon, but I have my own problems of subjett 
and the illusion of appearance (that great Cheshire cat!). Conflicts once 
generated must be cherished, even though I am condemned to resolve them as 
I go along. I cannot afford to throw them overboard in favour of a current 
style, though to ignore what is going on around me would be as short-sighted 
as for a scientist to ignore the discoveries of other scientists. 

To feel good is reassuring, but it is not the same thing as being good. In the 
same way it is a temptation to feel ‘modern’ or ‘international’ or anything else 
that is in the air. 

It would seem not to be a question of whether or not ‘British painting de- 
serves international success’ as you put it, but rather (like some British sculp: 
tors) some British painters may receive it. 

The ‘international’ line may be more fruitful than the idea that British 
painters were by nature condemned to be romantic and lyrical, which seemec 
to be current in the immediately post-war years; at least it has broken the bars 
of that particular prison at the risk of becoming internationally packagec 
goods. 

Artists are accustomed to taking risks, but in the end they must be persona: 
risks. I would rather be labelled after I am dead. Also at that time, concealee 
about my person, will no doubt be discovered a trade-mark stating country ot 
origin; but where exactly it will be found I cannot tell, because I don’t spene 
my time looking for it. 


RODRIGO MOYNIHAN 

It is hard to pin down one decisive or single development. If the Americar 
impact seems to be obvious it is reflected more in attitudes than in painting it 
self. For younger painters the time-honoured peephole to Paris has been replace¢ 
by a window looking out over the Atlantic. And of course results have to bé 
judged against a different background. There is more of everything—galleries 
painters, art students. The mood is ‘outward’—a deep desire to avoid dreade: 
provincialism. The niche labelled ‘English eccentric’ doesn’t appeal any more 
The peculiarly English pastoral cubism of the war period seems a long way ii 
the past. But nothing coherent and identifiable as a movement has replaced ii 
There has always been in England a deep suspicion of foreign influence yet ab 
utter dependence on it. A sort of half turning away instead of building on ij 
The Americans were always trying to find themselves by rejecting Europe 
When after 1945 they absorbed the European avant-garde they began to ez 
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press a truly American look. In the same way I suppose Poussin became the ex- 
treme exponent of the French spirit via Italian art. 

; In a derogatory sense I don’t know what is meant by ‘international style’. 
There has always been an international style because of certain ideas and tastes 
being in the air at given periods. There are the good and bad artists always. 
People who are indifferent to art tend to moralize by their use of epithets like 
modish’. There is a perpetual standard way of producing a ‘modern’ picture. 
You only have to think of all those cubist-style apples and mandolins of the 
twenties. I don’t think it matters very much and in any case a flavour must be 
given to a period. Granted that a ‘modish’ international style exists, a pecu- 
liarity of today is that local variants are more marked. You couldn’t talk of 
schools before the war except as provincial dependents of the Ecole de Paris. 
Art has become more truly international and I don’t think that is such a bad 
thing. That is its proper réle after all. The person drinking next to me in a pub 
is much less likely to understand what I am getting at than an art student in 
Tokyo. National characteristics are right and proper, but painting soon be- 
comes top-heavy with ‘other’ things. It should simplify understanding. 


JOHN PIPER 

I don’t think British painting is likely to win wide international acceptance 
in the immediate future any more than in the past. A painter here and there 
is, and will be, appreciated abroad; because, as in the past, he has conserved and 
consolidated personal convictions and an individual gift, not because he has 
allied himself to a movement or thrown in his lot with international styles, 
though he may quite sensibly be influenced by both; and unless he is conscious 
of them is likely to be living in a backwater. Blake has never really made it 
abroad as.a painter; Turner has, atin vals, and has then been forgotten again. 
Tt looks as though ‘wide internatio: al acceptance’ has now come for him, a 
hundred years late.) Constable was admired by Delacroix, maybe; Turner 
meant something to some Impressioni ts; Kline has expressed admiration for 
the drawings of Augustus John; Masson has been influenced by the water- 
solours of Alexander Cozens. But it is all very desultory and haphazard, and 
[don’t see why it shouldn’t remain so. The real merit of British painting is that 
t is at its best romantic, unclassical, particular, fanatical, self-obsessed and the 
result of close observation in a misty country that has longish winter evenings. 
[he climate has produced Bewick and Jack Smith, with all their similarities 
ind differences, Cotman and Roger Hilton, Stubbs and Keith Vaughan, Fuseli 
ind Francis Bacon, and the drawings of both Romney and Frank Auerbach. It 
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might produce a Henry Moore of painting at any minute. Meanwhile I am 
all for British sculptors being internationally celebrated. Till now they have 
had a longer rest than the painters from being so. 


CERI RICHARDS 

The important development in British painting has been towards abstraction 
—objective and subjective—in a way that expresses character, environmen: 
and temperament. 

I don’t think British painting will enjoy a comparable success to that of ow 
sculptors yet, although it deserves it—maybe because of lack of previous pres 
tige, and some law of averages. The great prestige of Henry Moore abroad ha: 
helped enormously to create interest in our younger sculptors. In my opinion 
our best painters are easily comparable with, if not better than our sculptors 
with the special exception of Henry Moore of course. Acceptance will come 
for we have at least two painters of international stature to give it prestige ane 
one of supreme interest. 

We are experiencing an intense interchange of ideas in every field o 
activity, and this fortifies or impresses our character and sensibilities—th: 
greater artist will know how to develop his insularity within the stream o 
influences. 

There is no international style except a general instinctive conformism 
which becomes an academism, brought about by exchange exhibitions, pul 
licity and books, etc. There have been international styles before, Gothic archa 
tecture, early music modes, Latin language and Post-Renaissance painting an) 
sculpture. ) 

The easy interchange of culture forms enables the peculiarities of thes: 
forms to overlap at all sorts of levels, but, as ever, a small minority of individua 
artists emerge from the general stream and show special characteristics. In mj 
own work I have absorbed influences, mainly European, but I feel it has a 
individual character, probably Celtic, because of its basis in proliferation a 
metaphor. 


JOE TILSON 

I believe more in the development of individual painters than of painting 4 
a whole. Major break-throughs in painting are made rarely, and by great in 
vidual effort, not by groups, although the group may contain one of thee 
individuals and can raise the intellectual and emotional temperature of t 
environment. I think that since the war the painting situation in England ha 
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got better and at the moment I feel it to be the most viable situation yet. 

_ G)I wish to extend myself, not painting. 

_ (2)I want to solve my problems, not the problems of painting. 

(3) l want to increase my comprehension and awareness and to communicate 
with myself more clearly. 
I think that international acceptance of painting and sculpture overlaps, but 
does not equate with its true value. Painting is fundamentally an egocentric 
activity, a communication with oneself, an obsessive thing. Michelangelo, Rem- 
brandt, Cézanne, Matisse and Mondrian worked closer to themselves as they 
grew older. It seems difficult to me for anyone to say what they deserved, and 
impossible to say what a national group deserves. What seems more certain is 
that when national groups are internationally accepted, this is not necessarily 
anything to do with the quality of the painting or sculpture. 
~ At the time of making something I am never concerned with direct com- 
Munication with anyone: After the event I stand as a spectator and decide 
whether to modify, keep, or destroy. Then the image is seen by others who 
“May view aggressively or passively, bringing their prejudices, expectations, 
| hopes, etc., to it. 

Communication by painting is an extremely complex and subtle thing. How 
much you receive from a painting is dependent on whether you are in a posi- 
tion to be able to receive. Blindness of the mind is very common. The biggest 

variants in the chain, Concept-Painting-Spectator are the subjective reactions 
of the spectator. Style must be the result of internal pressures. The intensity of 
will and love involved in making the thing will emanate from it. I use canvas 
and wood collage amongst other things to maintain the physical presence of 
the surface and to work against illusion. I use these materials to make an 
emotional equivalent with what I feel, not a correspondence with objects out- 
side the painting. Inevitably the traces of time and the personality of the 
painter occur, but it is a mistaken concept to consciously use new contemporary 
materials or old traditional ones from a manifesto point of view, to prove that 
you are either ‘Modern’ or ‘Traditional’. To be consciously ‘Modern’ is too 
naive, and to be consciously ‘Traditional’ is to kill the thing you stand for. The 
impetus must be an inner necessity. 

I do not set out to be an ‘International’ painter, just as I do not set out to be 
a ‘British’ painter. Good parochial painting is infinitely better than bad inter- 
nationally accepted painting, but great painting is always more than national. 
Probably the last way to gain a lasting international significance is by setting 

out to achieve it on a stylistic level. 


Theatre 


JOHN WHITING 


A Good Laugh 


I suppose every good comic must be an 
affront to us. He must offend our 
modesty and self-respect. I don’t mean 
that the insult must be to what we be- 
lieve, to our faith or morality, but he 
must try to capsize our sense of right- 
ness. Then we shall laugh. 

The open insult can be small in itself. 
There was Groucho Marx’s cynical 
grease-paint moustache, and Harpo’s 
preposterous wig, both making an open 
declaration of falseness. These were 
effects. There was W. C. Fields’s con- 
temptuous and casual juggling. This was 
an attitude. And there is the circus 
clown’s disregard for material; working 
within narrow limits he charms by his 
degree of perfection. 

Comedy is anarchic. Once it saddles 
itself with the order which is inherent 
in belief it fails, or at least becomes 
something else. Chaplin has shown us 
this over the last twenty years. Being 
anarchic comedy must be dangerous. 
When it plays safe you get the recent 
decline in the theatre and literature. 

All comedy is amoral. It is a process 
of destruction. It is something we have 
to protect ourselves against, or we shall 
die laughing. We live from day to day 
with a growing belief that all institutions 
are absurd, but we try to keep straight 
faces. We must, or we shall end the 
world. We are thus compelled to define 
our objects of ridicule with care. In- 
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varably they are objects of power, things 
that we fear. War, military matters 
generally, death, government, all these 
are fair game. But turn the ridicule to- 
wards the abject, the poor or the perse- 
cuted and the open laughing mouth 
becomes an abyss. 

There is every reason why life should 
be taken seriously, yet life persistently 
refuses us the means. Actions of the 
gravest consequence, such as war, revolu- 
tion and famine, are invested with an 
element of farce by the men who precipi: 
tate them. Bertrand Russell appears or 
television. He is asked if he thinks many 
people will join him in sitting on a pave: 
ment. Yes, he says. He thinks there are 
at least five thousand people in this 
country who don’t want to be blown uj 
by a hydrogen bomb. Joke, we scream, i! 
must be a joke. A new movement i: 
formed. It is called the Anti-Violence 
League, and is for the reintroduction o1 
flogging. Joke, surely a joke. Dr Ven 
woerd speaks of good neighbourliness 
President Kennedy of being threatenee 
by Cuba, Eichmann of how his aunti: 
came of really quite nice people. W 
believe our ears. We fall about. 

It is no longer possible to equat; 
laughter with happiness. A definition 
the word ‘amuse’ is: to divert fror 
serious business. But laughter is now 
serious business, concerning itself wit: 
serious things. We cannot now eve! 
equate laughter with amusement. 

The conscious practice of this art, th 
power to cause laughter, has become ver’ 
precise. Like other weapons it is now re 
fined to a point of delicacy where we fea 
an accidental explosion. We have bee 
able to protect ourselves in the past. Tim 
has transformed Gulliver’s Travels int 
a children’s book, and the same proce: 
is now at work on Animal Farm. Wea 
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lucky that the effect of humour, al- 
though instantaneous, is of short dura- 
tion. Also, its impact is local. God help 
us all the day when a man turns up 
who makes the whole world laugh. 
' The little Fortune Theatre, which 
hestles in the armpit of the big Drury 
Lane Theatre like a bomb, went off the 
other week. Four brilliant men, Alan 
Bennett, Peter Cook, Jonathan Miller and 
Dudley Moore, were the cause. The ex- 
plosive charge was their material, devised 
by themselves. The revue is called 
Beyond the Fringe. 
It is an extraordinary experience. It 
“would be unwise to call it an entertain- 
ment. Arrogant, impertinent and arbi- 
trary, it is devastatingly funny. Like 
Groucho’s moustache no attention is paid 
to conviction on the lower levels. All im- 
personations by these four men are done 
without physical aids, mainly in flannel 
trousers and schoolboys’ blue jerseys, or 
at most pressing into service a filthy 
raincoat or a clerical collar. Properties for 
one scene are left lying on the stage for 
the next. No scene ends, it merges im- 
perceptibly with the next, and for no 
other reason it seems than that someone 
has been left on the stage. This gives a 
joyous continuity which is very rare in 
this kind of production. 

There is no dancing, unless Mr 
Miller’s convulsive movement can be 
‘seen as a kind of dance. Everybody is 
‘trying to describe Mr Miller at the 
moment, so let me try. I think he was 
drawn by Mr James Thurber some years 
ago. Striding forward, hand outstretched, 
he tries to stem the bursting dam. At rest 
he sits huddled, no, bunched up, as if 
high on some small piece of furniture. 
But this man, like all great comics, is 
elusive. 

There is no singing, except for some 
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savage masculine bursts of sound in 
chorus, and Mr Dudley Moore accom-. 
panying himself on the piano. He gives 
us a fragment of lieder, and a setting of 
Little Miss Britten. They come to us 
with the fading charm of the Third Pro- 
gramme picked up by the car radio late 
at night on country roads. 

No singing and no dancing. This will 
come as a nasty shock to people who 
have been going to revues in London 
during the last twenty years. Indeed, 
there are none of those deliberately pro- 
duced longueurs in Beyond the Fringe, 
such as the sentimental song, the period 
pastiche, or those antics called dancing. 

There are some twenty-four sketches 
in the revue. One of them, called 
‘Bollard’, fails, not because of its execu- 
tion, but because you can see the pay- 
off from the start. All the rest, not 
having pay-offs anyway, succeed splen- 
didly. Very wisely nobody has seen fit to 
comfort us anywhere during the even- 
ing. Neither the eye nor the ear are 
allowed to rest. On the contrary, there 
are two moments of variation, and these 
are not achieved by softening up the 
proceedings, but by an excursion into 
extreme violence. The first begins with 
a casual conversation on the mutual 
tolerance between grammar school and 
public school. The words peter out into 
uneasy silence. This silence is broken by 
a quiet voice, saying : Of course, you 
know Jonathan Miller is a Jew. Miller 
squirms on the hook. The others walk 
away. Moment of total irreconciliation. 
The other scene is set in a death cell. It 
has a violence to the sensibility which 
proves that what theatrical managers call 
bad taste can, if taken to such a limit, 
become the purest form of social com- 
ment. This sketch is the revue’s ‘Modest 
Proposal’. 
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These two diversions seem perfectly 
successful to me. During the whole 
evening we are never treated to the 
theatrical equivalent of those political 
cartoonists who make us laugh week 
after week, and then, letting their feel- 
ings get the better of them, suddenly 
turn out one of those embarrassing draw- 
ings of starving Negro children, or an 
emaciated refugee. The cast of Beyond 
the Fringe knows exactly where its 
talents lie, and what its job is. It is done 
to perfection. 

There is one doubt. Is a theatre, as we 
know it, the right place for this kind of 
thing? The same difficulty came up re- 
cently in the London production of The 
Connection. This play was nearly de- 
stroyed by the bad acting, but much of 
the failure was due to the fact that it 
was done in the wrong place. Beyond 
the Fringe does not suffer from being in 
a theatre, but it is diminished. Many 
people are concerned with round, square 
and oblong theatres. It would be nice if 
they would put a little time aside for 
designing a building suitable for this 
kind of revue. And when the cast of 
Beyond the Fringe have done with it let 
it be handed over to that other comic 
genius, Mr Spike Milligan. 

There is an advertisement in the pro- 
gramme of Beyond the Fringe. Now you 
must see One Over the Eight, the hit 
revue, it says. Duke of York’s Theatre. 
‘Scandalously funny’—Evening News. 
‘Snappy and gay’—Evening Standard. 

As I am devoted to anything which 
is scandalously funny, and in constant 
search of the snappy and gay, I went 
along. 


Beyond the Fringe opens in studied 


silence. Mr Moore comes on. He plays 
‘God Save the Queen’. We rise. So do the 
cast. Mr Moore goes. We sit. Mr Miller 
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asks: Who is that man who keeps on 
coming on and playing ‘God Save the 
Queen’? And we are away. : 

One Over the Eight opens with nine 
people, the company as they are proper | 
called, coming on and singing words 
which are inaudible and playing on musi- 
cal instruments made of wicker. And we: 
are nowhere. In spite of the fact that 
the ninth person is Mr Kenneth) 
Williams. 

This is revue as we have long known: 
it. The steely, fixed smiles. The clothes; 
which haven’t been worn since 1923. All| 
performed by real gals and fellas. The: 
programme has a drawing of a chap} 
drinking bubbly. 

There is lots and lots and lots of! 
dancing, and singing. The dancing is of} 
the meaningful kind. The singing is the: 
loud kind. 

That desperate man, Mr Kenneth) 
Williams, is almost submerged in the: 
goings-on. The drunken oboe player! 
which he keeps inside him and uses for’ 
a voice sometimes interrupts the pro- 
ceedings. There is a moment when the: 
dancers desert the stage—one can only; 
suppose they are lying exhausted inp 
their dressing-rooms—and Mr Williams: 
creeps on alone. He instructs us in bird 
watching. Passionately crouched in his 
rotting tree stump, glaring around, hes 
becomes that eternal object of fascina- 
tion, the obsessed man. But it is only a 
moment. The dancers have recovered 
and returned. Mr Williams is lost in the 
company, the finale, and the wicker 
instruments. 

Hope springs early in the evening; 
when Mr Williams interrupts thé 
prancing, grinning figures. Still as death) 
bitterly aggrieved, he asks what is going 
on. For a moment I thought all this 
mediocrity had been assembled only fon 
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Mr Williams to be able to dismiss it, and 
that the horrible settings had only been 
put up so that he could pull them down. 
This done, I believed he would consider 
us contemptuously, capitulate, and sit- 
‘ting in his rotting tree stump, talk to us 
for a couple of hours about this and that. 
But it was not to be. Mr Williams capi- 
tulated to the company. 
_ Now I must reveal what I can only 
suppose to be a sinister joke. The sketches 
in One Over the Eight are credited to a 
Mr Peter Cook. We must suppose, for 
Sanity’s sake, that the Mr Peter Cook 
who has written much of Beyond the 

“Fringe, and so brilliantly performs in it, 
is a different man. If he believes himself 

to be the same then he must be dis- 

-illusioned at once. 


Music 


HOWARD HARTOG 


The Operas of Henze 


‘Quand viendre ce César, car il viendra?’ 
asked Catherine the Great during the 
French Revolution, long before Napo- 
leon appeared. It was equally evident 
after the last war that a young operatic 
composer must emerge in post-war Ger- 
| many. Strauss was an old man, Orff 
and Egk were already mature, as was 
Blacher, whose impudent attitude to the 
Nazis had vitiated his chances of 
performance. 

Not unnaturally this search for a 
white hope led to a hysterical and dan- 
gerous enthusiasm for the young Henze. 

That he survived this not untypically 
German reaction does credit to the in- 


tensity of his musicianship; neverthe- 
less, the aesthetic atmosphere of post-war 
Germany played and still plays a crucial 
part in Henze’s musical make-up. Not 
only Schoenberg and Webern, but 
Hindemith and Stravinsky, had been 
excluded from the German musical diet 
for more than a decade. The exclusion 
of these key figures of twentieth-century 
music meant that after the war most 
sentient musicians in Germany sharply 
concentrated on the riches they had 
been denied. The young Henze, with 
prompting from René Leibowitz and the 
versatile Fortner, set himself to learn 
the languages of the forbidden music. 
His early works show the direct in- 
fluences of these composers, though 
even in these his passionate and vital 
personality made its own mark. The 
violin concerto, ‘Apollo and Hya- 
cinthus’, and parts of the first symphony 
are works already sure to survive from 
Henze’s vast output. His facility has its 
perils, and many of Henze’s early works 
betray not only the enthusiasm but also 
the recklessness of his talent. That 
Henze’s first genuinely operatic work 
(when he was musical director of the 
singerless theatre at Costanza he com- 
posed an opera for actors and orchestra) 
should be a 1950-ish version of the 
Manon Lescaut story is an indication of 
the composer’s sensitive apprehension of 
the political and sensual world in which 
he found himself. The premiere at 
Hanover aroused storms both of en- 
thusiasm and disapproval. The latter 
manifestation was partly political, but 
also engendered by one historical fact : 
audiences at concerts are far more 
liberal, or at worst apathetic, than in 
the opera house. The almost endless list 
of outbursts in the opera house from 
La Traviata, Madame Butterfly, Le 
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Sacre du Printemps through the Berlin 
Moses and Aaron to the latest Fascist 
‘outburst during Nono’s Intolerance 
1960 in Venice shows how aroused 
people are by new dramatic or political 
‘ideas, which they are prepared to ignore 
in other places, invading the theatre. 
_ Boulevard Solitude has perhaps been 
unfairly ignored because it touches on 
the ‘twilight of the gods’ atmosphere 
prevalent in post-war Germany. The 
stultifying glories of the Wirtschafts- 
wunder have served as an opiate to the 
inglorious past. In the case of this opera 
At is a pity because Henze’s lyric and 
-evocative powers were considerably dis- 
‘played, the library scene perhaps 
epitomizing the curious magic he some- 
times attains. With this opera and the 
attendant protests, particularly in Rome, 
Henze was held to have identified him- 
self with the avant-garde. The growls of 
deception swelling to opprobrious cries 
of abuse which followed are clear signs 
that, on the contrary, the composer was 
a genuine romantic. One should not find 
it necessary to denigrate the work of 
the explorers of new sounds and new 
techniques to realize that there are 
more ways of killing a cat than one. 
Henze himself, with that instinctive 
adroitness that is his substitute for 
cerebral gymnastics, has rightly asked 
‘Who knows what is “forwards’’?’ 
Henze’s self-imposed exile to Italy 
| was partly dictated by a desire to clarify 
his own position away from the syco- 
| phants and polemicists, above all away 
|from what he has termed, turning on 
his detractors, the ‘ice boxes of Cologne’. 
| King Stag, with its Italianate text, with 
jenough ideas—and for that matter 
music—for three operas, remains a testi- 
mony to the composer’s exuberance, 


jagain dimmed by the unhappy Berlin 
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auspices of its first performance. 

Having rejected various disciplines, 
such as serialism, Henze accepted for 
Ondine Ashton’s conditions; at the same 
time, while producing music suitable 
for the Ashton-Fonteyn team, and for a 
company nurtured in classical ballet, ke 
managed to retain enough of his own 
personal idiom. The bellicosity of the 
composer’s anti-Prussianism led him to 
choose for his next opera, The Prince 
of Homburg. Kleist’s play, with its tussle 
between human love and military duty, 
hardly projects its problems outside 
Prussia; in an attempt to show his own 
revulsion from Prussianism, Henze suc- 
ceeded in emasculating even the paro- 
chial tension from which the libretto 
should draw its strength. The music, 
however, is something different; the 
score is tougher than Ondine, but with 
glorious stretches where his often dis- 
parate sensibility is concentrated and 
intensified. 

That, contrary to expectation, Henze 
is now attempting to compress, even to 
adapt, his style, is evident from the 
piano sonata, where of all things the 
shadow of Boulez causes a certain am- 
bivalence of style. Elegy for Young 
Lovers, which has its premiére at Glynde- 
bourne this month, is written to an 
English text by Auden and Kallman, 
the librettists for Stravinsky, and the re- 
translators of the Mozart operas. The 
basic theme attempts to explode the 
myth of the nineteenth-century Great 
Man. Today we march under banners 
with slogans ‘Aut Caesar aut nihil’, 
making life easy for the critics. Is there 
a path’ between Menotti and Stock- 
hausen? If there is, Henze may find it; 
however, he has trimmed his ship and, 
when seeming to be courting the wind 
of favour, has deliberately slipped it. 
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Throughout his liberal career his stage 
works have generally elicited his most 
idiosyncratic style: the new work is no 
exception. Auden and Kallman’s poetic 
and cunningly-shaped libretto has pro- 
vided the right kind of material for this 
volatile composer. 


Cinema 
PHILLIP RILEY 


Second Thoughts 
on British Films 


There are plenty of obvious reasons 
why British films are bad. Within the 
industry itself there is no time or money 
for experiment. There is no interest in 
originality, since people work on the 
assumption that what sold yesterday 
will sell tomorrow. And there is no sense 
of what J. A. Richards meant when he 
talked of the artist not being ‘consciously 
concerned with communication, but 
with getting the work, the poem or play 
or statue or painting or whatever it is 
“right” apparently regardless of its com- 
municative efficacy’. Communication, 
on the other hand, is the real concern of 
most films, since the more people one 
communicates to, the more cinema seats 
are sold. And this, as is recognized, leads 
to sterility, a repetition of the old and 
the successful, to vulgarity and super- 
ficiality. And since attitudes and cus- 
toms change, while the material of film 
does not, it leads also to unreality. 

It takes great talent or unusual cir- 
cumstances to work within the limita- 
tions of the industry, or to overcome 
them. In the past this has happened 
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from time to time, as in some of David 
Lean’s films, or in productions like The 
Third Man—in so far as that film, with 
its European setting and American prin- 
cipals, can be accounted British. The 
Third Man was actually the result of a 
team of professional talents working to 
produce a highly professional film. 
Graham Greene’s screenplay, Carol 
Reed’s direction, the performances of 
Trevor Howard, Alida Valli, Joseph 
Cotton and Orson Welles, the eco- 
nomical and imaginative editing, the 
perfectly matched photography and the 
plangent, popular music combined to 
make on its own level a film of extra- 
ordinary power. Its professionalism was 
very evident in the tremendous atten- 
tion to detail, as in minor characters 
like the Baron—a dandyish and deca- 
dent exquisite of the kind that Isher- 
wood has made familiar; or the sinister 
Doktor Winkel, established as an un- 
desirable by a single shot of him carving 
chicken and by the bric-a-brac assembled 
in his claustrophobic study. Certain 
scenes stay in the mind as examples of 
the film’s carefully thought-out develop- 
ment, like the one where Valli’s land- 
lady pursues the British police through 
her winding mausoleum of a house, clad 
in a Federbett and screeching abuse—a 
performance which she later repeats 
when Interpol search the flat. She pro- 
vides a link between the two scenes, 
which are at different stages of the film, 
and points the humour in the contrast 
between them. One remembers, too, the 
irony of revealing the concierge’s murder 
through the precocious and unsuspecting 
child; the brisk but alarming interven- 
tions of Wilfred Hyde White as a dod- 
dery old literary propagandist; and effec- 
tive tricks which enhance the film’s at- 
mosphere, like the placing of the climac- 
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tic scene where Harry Lime and Holly 
Martins finally meet on the Big Wheel 
in a deserted fairground. 

_ Orson Welles’s own case is sympto- 
we of what happens when a talent 
that has proved itself in other fields is 
given carte blanche by the industry. 
Over Citizen Kane, his first film, he was 
allowed complete control. But when the 
returns failed to justify this unusual ex- 
pansiveness, he found himself on his next 
venture severely circumscribed. He was 
locked out of his cutting rooms while a 
More amenable editor took over. The re- 
Sult, in his own words, was that the film 
looked as if it had been cut by a lawn 
mower. The system of offering these 
limited ‘opportunities’ to new talent still 
continues. A recent case was that of 
Tony Richardson, whose first American 
picture, Sanctuary, was recently re- 
ceived—with some abuse—in London. 
Stanley Kubrick, who directed the 
scathing and vitriolic Paths of Glory, has 
since been enrolled into the ranks of the 
epic makers with the star-spangled 
Spartacus. It is still a precarious and arbi- 
trary business. Francois Truffaut, before 
Tirez sur le Pianiste was made, said that 
if his next film was a commercial failure, 
his position (won by the success of Les 
Quatre Cents Coups) would undergo an 
immediate change. 

_ What are the alternatives to waiting 
for individual talents to emerge and be 
exploited by the industry? Ideally, of 
course, it is the setting up of an alterna- 
tive system wherein the film maker 
works privately and experimentally, 
developing like any other artist without 
commercial pressures from outside. 
Ingmar Bergman in Sweden has estab- 
lished such a system, and produces for 
better or worse some of the most highly 
individual films currently being made, 
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In France, the young directors journa- 
listically branded as the nouvelle 
vague are attempting to make cheap but 
good pictures by shooting on location 
with primitive equipment and friends 
for actors. By winning prizes at film 
festivals, they succeed eventually in dis- 
tributing their films, and in recouping 
the money spent in making them. Even 
so, the cheapest feature film costs some- 
thing like £60,000 to make, which as 
John Osborne has said is more difficult 
to find than £600,000, which will pay 
for star performers, Cinemascope and all 
the other extraneous ingredients that 
lessen a film’s financial risk. Chabrol, it 
should be remembered, financed his first 
film from an inheritance. 

In England, experimental companies 
have been set up largely by successful 
playwrights and _ successful actors. 
Among the stimulating influences such 
companies have brought from the stage 
to films is an interest in subjects of 
working class realism. But while one 
welcomes films about the working class 
—because they provide a rich vein of 
dramatic material; because the charac- 
ters ‘are, in Philip Toynbee’s quaint 
phrase, no less ‘real’ than in any other 
class; and because this interest is indi- 
cative of a gratifying left-wing shift in 
current attitudes—it is clear that to 
restrict themselves to sympathizing 
with one class alone is to limit dan- 
gerously the potential of serious films. 

Art, in film as elsewhere, is funda- 
mentally concerned with what Edmund 
Wilson described as ‘those _ terrific 
images of the commonplace by which 
the greatest poets can move us’. Aldous 
Huxley; in his essay ‘Art and the 
Obvious’, talks of the incompetence and 
vulgarity with which the great obvious 
truths have been stated by hacks, and 
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goes on to say, ‘On some of the most 
sensitive and self-conscious artists of our 
_age, this state of affairs has had a curious 
and, I believe, unprecedented effect. 
They have become afraid of all obvious- 
hess, the great as well as the little.’ He 
was speaking of another period, of other 
Inanifestations in other media, but his 
remarks apply particularly aptly to 
British film makers, who are reacting 
against the vulgarity and superficiality 
with which the majority of British films 
have treated commonplace themes. They 
react in one way by rejecting the com- 
‘monplaces of dramatic form, since by 
now the ‘well-made play’ (or film) has 
become conspicuous for its emptiness. 
And they react in another way by re- 
treating from the larger commonplaces 
into examinations of small, private areas 
of experience from which it is well-nigh 
impossible for important generalities to 
be given artistic form. 
The process of rebirth in art from 
one era to another consists not so much 
‘in looking for new things to say as in 
: finding new and relevant ways of saying 
the obvious things. If we can use 
literary examples for a moment and look 
at the most impressive writers of our 
time, we see a preoccupation with broad 
and general themes as well as a search 
for originality of method. Boris Paster- 
mak, Simone de Beauvoir, Lawrence 
Durrell, Vladimir Nabokov (less in the 
‘spectacular Lolita as in such works as 
Pnin) might serve to illustrate the point. 
Tn the first two, the sweep of history, 
the picture of man in relation to his 
age, are eminently visible. In the others, 
considerations of originality of style out- 
weigh the breadth of their themes, but 
give a freshness and an added dimension 
to them. In the case of each—and it may 
be significant that they are a cosmo- 
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politan collection—these two criteria of 
generalness and originality apply, there- 
by qualifying their works to considera- 
tion at a very high level. 

Returning to films, we see that in the © 
best of those from abroad the idea of the 
unchanging qualities of human nature 
has not been lost. The plot, for instance, 
of the Russian film The Cranes are 
Flying might be paraphrased to sound 
very commonplace indeed, and yet it 
has a scope and meaning far beyond the 
ordinary. In Marius, the first part of the 
French comic trilogy, the theme though 
a minor one is equally commonplace. It 
concerns simply the conflicting claims 
on the hero of the girl he loves and his 
own insatiable urge to become a sailor 
and see the world. Much of the film’s 
power, apart from its central theme, 
derives from the constantly afhirmed 
humanness of the incidental characters : 
the ability of Marius’s father to rise 
above his comic level to a sort of nobility 
in his dealings with his son; the baggy- 
panted lechery that conceals the kindli- 
ness of M. Panisse; the world’s view of 
M. Escartefigue contrasted with his own 
threadbare dignity, and so on. In Kon- 
rad Wolf’s film Stars the framework of 
the plot is simply another version of 
Romeo and Juliet, with the hero a Ger- 
man soldier and the heroine a Jewess. 
But because of the realism of the charac- 
ters and the film’s treatment of them, it 
achieves enormous poignancy. 

It would be ludicrous to suggest that 
no equivalents for any of these common- 
place themes exist in England at the 
moment; equally so to suggest that there 
are none for any of the variety of foreign 
films I mentioned in my last article. But 
one might give practical—even socio- 
logical—reasons why such films were 
not made in this-country. We lack, for 
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instance, a lyrical approach to love as in 
Les Amants, or the ability to seé ‘the 
comedy of it in the same way as did 
Dejeuner sur l’ Herbe. Indeed, it has only 
recently been admitted on the British 
screen that love is ultimately expressible 
in some kind of physical act. Our funda- 
mental reticence in these matters must 
probably be attributed to our Puritan- 
ism, real or imagined, as a race—in con- 
trast to the Catholicism of France and 
Italy, which places less strain on the 
human conscience and allows it to be, 
so to speak, more human. The recent 
trial of Lady Chatterley’s Lover (‘would 
you allow your wife or your servant to 
read this book?’) reaffirmed the sexual 
backwardness of the official Englishman, 
and the ‘funereal Puritanism of British 
life’ from which Lawrence Durrell made 
it his business to escape. How far could 
one imagine, in his phrase, the British 
screen ‘unhurriedly savouring the hap- 
piness given to those who set out to 
enjoy each other without reservations 
and self-contempts?’ Perhaps to ask as 
much is to criticize British films for not 
being French. But it is a fact that our 
Puritanism, or the Puritanism hitherto 
enforced on the screen, cuts us off from 
many of the rich commonplaces of life. 
Is it responsible ultimately for our in- 
ability to produce a L’Avventura or a La 
Dolce Vita, or even a film like Jean- 
Pierre Mocky’s Un Couple, which 
examines in some detail the fragility and 
transitoriness of physical love? Perhaps. 
Even our fantasies, if they are truly re- 
presented in Kingsley Amis’s novels, are 
worlds in which we escape from the re- 
pressions of the respectable into imagined 
acts of rebellion and carnal excess. We 
seem either to ignore our physical exis- 
tence or else to lay too much stress on 
it—which, after all, is Puritanism. 
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In any comparison with films fr 
abroad, we must be wary of asking to 
categorically why each of the variou: 
films was not made over here. The fina: 
answer is simple: we have either no? 
the talent to match the variety of foreign 
films, or else our few talented fil 
makers are preoccupied with other, nar 
rower themes outside which their in 
terest refuses to be drawn. This, how 
ever, is an increasingly cosmopolitan 
age, and influences from America, from 
Italy, from Germany, Sweden ane 
France are constantly penetrating ou! 
insularity in many fields of art an¢ 
design. Perhaps as our limited scope fo: 
producing good films increases, such im 
fluences will make themselves healthil 
felt in that sphere as well. 
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